Germany has modem cities,. 

romantic small towns 

and thousands 

I * # ■ 

of places worth seeing. 
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Obtain more Information 
about holidays In the Federal 
Republic of Germany and 
Berlin (West) from our new 
brochure. 

German National Tourist Board 

G9 Qoethovensuagso, D-6000 Frankfurl/M. 
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T hough jntenvitionul sanctions against 
countries that harbour hijackers 
have been. discussed by experts from 
seven countries at a two-day conference 
in Bonii ending on 3 August. 

Jhe. meeting follows a decision by the 
US, Canadian, Japanese, British, French, 
German and Italian leaders at the Bonn 
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economic summit • on 17 July-to. take 
.more drastic action against air piracy: 

The moves Envisaged involved ilitract- 
dblc legal problems in a number of the 
seven countries, the conference was told, 
but these were set aside for the time 
being. 

The delegates kept to the brief given 
them by their heads of government and 
debuted the procedural aspects of a civil 
aviation boycott on countries that refuse 
to try or hand over hijackers. 

The first step would be a telephone, 
teleprinter or radio link between the 
seven countries to relay immediate de¬ 
tails of hijackings anywhere in the 
world. 

Bonn intends to set up a round-the- 
clock hijacking desk at the Interior Min¬ 
istry. 

... 1 lic. selv(l >ui,inlites ptupuiL. ,lu buy 

cptt civil aviation to and from countries 
that neither extradite hijackers nor start 
legal proceedings against them. 

A similar ban is proposed should a 
country fail to return a hijacked aircraft, 
lull this has seldom happened and play¬ 
ed only a minor role at the Bonn talks. 

The threat of sanctions is aimed 
mainly at countries which grant hijack¬ 
ers asylum or set them free for alleged 
political reasons. 

Uniformly tough 1 sentences on hijack¬ 
ers were felt by the meeting to be indi¬ 
spensable if hijacking were to be com¬ 
bated successfully. 











“There have been no terrorists attacks today 
the Galapagos islands." 

In the Federal Republic uf Germany 
hiinit irs are liable k> svnluii rf Iv- 
tween 12 months and life, .which 1 means 
the VVeM German criminal code comes 
rougly in the middle of the seven countries 
for severity. 

Conference recommendations now go 
to the seven governments. 

The 17 July summit declaration on air 
piracy may not be binding but it carries 
substantial political weight, according to 
a Bonn Foreign Ministry spokesman. 

The seven countries can be expected 
to embark on brisk diplomatic activity 
to canvass international support for the 
Bonn declaration. Volklmr HolTmmn . 

(KnmkfurUT Rundschau,4 August !97fJ) 
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in northern Greenland, Liechtenstein and 
(Ciiitonn: Half/infer t/ MUitchenJ 

Diplomatic 

network 


widening 


T he firsj: meeting of. the European 
Security Conference’s scientific for-? 
uni is to be held in Hamburg in Febru¬ 
ary 1980, 130 scientists from the 35 
CSCt ; countries agreed after more than 
five weeks of talks in Bonn. 

, Meetings, of a scientific forum wercr 
first suggested to :the European Security; 
Conference in 1973 by Bonn Foreign 
MinisterWalter Scheel, ! 1 [ 

‘ State secretary Peter Hermes of .the 1 
Foreign Ministry sajd in his, final[ address ‘ 
to the Bonn gathering that agreement to [ 
hold the forum's first rtie'et'ing in Ham-: 
burg was further proof .that eppperatipn [ 
as scon in the Helsinki accords'was poss-1 
iblc.. ., i.. ...■.■ *-'.*■ : 

j Science, rrjecUclhc, th^ -arts apd sooidl; 
sciences will be reviewed at the two-iVeCk 
v Qhf firchce, !yvit|i‘ tlid; pmpKdife .Sort ? 

native .energy .bnd ifopd . production to ? 
9opd withilhe population explosion.; -' ■ i. 
; Further itepis oh the Hhrhburg agfeH-; 
da, it. was. decided in talks that con tin-> 
bed up u td, ^fjprjt y befotc, t he fimjl report \ 
Was published in Bonn, wilt'be'heart | 
diseases, cancer-and virus complaints, all ° 


, i 


CSCE’s first science 


I, 


• i 


l • t. M 


forum for Hamburg 


. •.[• . * n. *-1 • i ' -i .j' 

of which, ha yp, increased, alarmingly in 
both East and West. . 

Environiueptai. and town plaiinjng 
Issue's will also.bo disciisscd. . . ' |( ji j. 

..professor. Khokhlov, of; tlie iSovict 
Academy pf, Sciences,.:the chief'. Soviet: 
detente, said he expectcd. the Hamburg 
gathering to be a forum of the best 
brains'ln ifitcmutional science. ' ■ 

‘ He 5 ’dld the prelimidaty talks m ;Bo|in 
had been "Hiost successful and praised 
the cordial .atmosphere and the .organisa¬ 
tion by; the, German hosts. ,. 

Dr-Peter Hennes referred to the .role 
the Hamburg forum would play as “part of 
tho CSCE process.” The topics Would ; 


i.ir/, "*f i .1*j !:■'! ,* i ! .<I >'•. "i' 

information flow between bpth Individual 
scientists and scientific institutions. 1 ‘ 
He was pleased that the preliminary 
gatliering ‘had • chosen to lioid the first 
meeting in Ihfe Feddia! Republic. 

! f)r Hermes exposed special gratitude 
to the 1 Swedish delegation whicly 1 in 
concert with oMior 'non-h'ligned ‘ coun¬ 
tries, had .fostered agrecipenl by submit¬ 
ting’ba (an cedcom prom iseprafidsa Is, '. . 
'The East tiloe was f reportedly in favour 
6ro limited rilngh.of 1 tbpid, wlierbns tH^ 
West wanted as wide a rarVge ns possible^ 
Agreement was eventually readied on 
the basis .of Basket;‘Three .Of the;.Hel¬ 
sinki: accords,! which, says that prdblems 
of common iritercst. in scientific: devek 


interest a large number of scientists, .. topment? are to.be discussed, along .with 
l.' 6'i) Wason for' tne colifeFtiiitc was 1 to thfe prdmoliorl b^ b^tdr cohtaci^’^ flpd 1 
ex tend"''Individual' cbh't^ts' arid increase ’*' * 1 ■ lf (sldd«utaciie Zeiiung.'sijuiy Y978j 


$rcmcr9lacliri(f)tcn 

T here arc only seven countries in 
which Bonn has neither an embassy 
nor some other diplomatic arrangement. 

The Federal Republic of Germany has 
diplomatic ties with 145 countries, but 
only 123 Anibussica. Outside Europe 
ambassadors frequently represent Bonn 
in two 'Countries; one ambassador' is 
eve rf accredited to five. 

■ 

Mongolia, for (instance, is looked after 
by the embassy in Tokyo, Fiji and .Ton* 
ga by : the embassy in Wellington. 

But the Foreign Ministry's annual ire- 
port includes a map which shows that 
there are still large parts of the world 
where Bohn lacks cultural representa¬ 
tion/ 1 '' „ • ^ 1;: 11 V ■■ ■_ 

■' The' 1 'seven countries' with whlclj 
Bohn lias rib'diplomatic' tieti whatever 
are Albania, 'Angoja^ Garilbqdia, North 
Korea, Taiwan, Nauru and Bhiiloin. 

The reason is most readily apparent- in 
Angqla’^ ease.. Boqn lias ^ecognisqd An¬ 
gola bpt thc, Angpjans ref^e .jo believe 
(jiaFro^kets tesied at ji,pite iji r iieig;hiiou n 
ring Zaire arc a strictly commercial yen-) 
lure. 

The. company ^behind ithe rocket Vfcn- 
turn is d private dne with head offices in ! 
Ntu-lsenbuig, noar,Frankfurt, buLAngd- 
la^ suspects i Bonn of bankrolling) thd 
operation." .m!-s J;/: »ri / 

: Rightly or ■ i-WTdhgly.v Angola fe4l^ 
threatened by the^rbcket’ilauiiohihg’ pad 
in Zairo,8iid holds,Bonn to.blame, 
the 'raretgri Ministry Is keen enough 

Jj.y * r T .n-yi-iKjif I •'HI 1 ^ 

• i Continued on page 2 
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Europarliament elections will 
boost European integration 


D irect elections to the European Par¬ 
liament in Strasbourg are now to be 
held in the second week in June 1979, 
the EFC Council of Ministers has decid- 


Tlie elections can be expected to have 
effects in two main areas: on pubiic 
opinion and on the Common Market's 
system of government. 

Direct elections ought to mobilise 
. support for European integration among 
• tlie voters of the Nine, support which will 
be kept up by periodic election campaigns. 

Campaign Issues will never be limited 
to specifically European policy measures 
concerning regional or industrial eco¬ 
nomic interests. 

The central issue will always lie whet¬ 
her the European Comtmmijy should 
lie come a federal slate with a consol i- 
■ dated system of government. 

Jl Is hard to predict the effect of 
campaigns of (his kind. There wifi un¬ 
doubtedly be fluctuations in support for 
(integration, wifh differences from coun¬ 
try to country. 

There is no way of telling how power¬ 
ful the referendum-like views of Com¬ 
mon Market voters will prove. What can 
be said is that the EEC electorate has 
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Continued from page 1 

to establish and maintain ties with 
everyone. At the end of 1975 there wore 
only 119 embassies to today’s 123. 

Ambassadors all over the world are 
frequently accredited to more than one 
governmenl. A number of ambassadors 
in Bonn are accredited elsewhere in Eu¬ 
rope, so Gambia is not upset because 
Bonn's ambassador in Senegal looks 
after German interests In Bathurst, capi¬ 
tal of Gambia. 

The government of the Bahamas is 
similarly unperturbed that its German 
ambassador spends most or his time as 
Bonn's ambassador to Jamaica. Nearly 

20 ambassadors have dual roles of this 
kind. 

Bonn is however poorly represented 
in the East bloc. In addition to the em- 
mssy in Wnsliinglon, there are consu- 
Iiilcs-gi7icral ii» Seattle, San Fran cisco, 
Los Angeles. Chicago, Detroit, Boston, 
Nlw York, Houston, Atlanta and offices 
in New Orleans and Miami. 

H't in Russia, which is even larger 
than the Uniled Stales on the map. 
Bonn is represented by the embassy in 
Moscow and a lone consultatc-gencml in 
Leningrad. 

This i in ile r-rep rcscii tat ion in the East 
bloc is even more evident on the map 
of cultural representation abroad. The 
Goethe Institute has no representation 
whatever in the East bloc, where, the 
(iDR has successfully seen to it that 
this is how mailers stay. 

r 

Siegfried Michel 

(Hremi?r NjcJvAhlcn, 7 August 1978) 


never before been able to speak on Eu» 
ropean integration as clearly as it can in 
direct elections to the European As¬ 
sembly. 

Politically, this must surely count. for 
something. The campaign and its result^ 
ought to encourage pro-Europeans it) 
national parliaments to pursue more 
vigorous integration policies in the capi¬ 
tal cities of the Nine. A high tiirn-ouf is 
therefore desirable. 

Direct elections will certainly trans¬ 
form the Strasbourg Assembly, it seems 
reasonable to assume they will boost 
MPs* self-confidence, especially if there 
is a high poll. 

The European Parliament will contin¬ 
ue to be called an assembly (the name 
given It in the Treaty of Rome) but. it 
would be surprising if it did not assume 
parliamentary airs before long. 

This trend would be further enhanced 
if leading national politicians were per¬ 
suaded to stand. This need not entail a 
choice; membership of bolli national 
and European parliaments is pennilted. 

The most interesting .question is how 
long \\ wiU ; be ; befpre a directly-elected 
EUropenn'Pfflfifcmerir $ tarts * ttrvnake tto- ■ 
litical use of its existing rights, especial¬ 
ly control over tlip Brussels budget, and 
to gain new ones. 


True, there arc obstacles to extra 
powers for the European Parliament, and 
they are not merely the limited provi¬ 
sions of the Treaty of Rome. 

The chief one is likely to be the po¬ 
litical reservations stated by a number of 
EEC countries, Britain and France in 
particular. In framing their European 
Elections Bills. 

The French government, for instance, 
was under pressure from the GaUllists. 
without whose backing legislation could 
not have been passed. 

The price of Gaullist support was a 
preamble saying that any decision by a 
directly-elected European Parliament 
which did not accord with France’s in¬ 
terpretation of the Treaty of Rome was 
both "de jure ami de facto null and 
void.” 

In Britain the House of Commons 
decided tlwt its sovereignty could, in no 
way be curtailed by the European Par¬ 
liament, and that, without the approval 
of Westminster the British government 
was not entitled to agree to an extension 
of the European' Assembly’s powers to 
the detriment of the legislative authority 
of the House. 

These are undeniably barriers,, but 
they are not necessarily insuperable. All 
they mean is that the battle for extra 
power for the European Parliament must 
be fought in national parliaments too. 

" wm-'twr European ' Assembly take up 
the fight? It would be surprising if it 
were not to, as existing constitutional 
provisions run counter to its interests. ' 


A n EEC delegation lias returned to 
Brussels from several days of talks 
with Tprkish officials in Ankara. con¬ 
vinced that ties between the Common 
Market and Turkey are on the brink of 
crisis again. 

Turkey, the delegation told the Nine, 
is keen lo negotiate a full review of the 
reciprocal commitments listed in the 
1963 treaty of association. 

To help end the current controversy, 
which is particularly acute, Turkey has 
suggested a freeze on all agreements and 
protocols for a cooling-off period of four 
to five years. 

New terms are then to be negotiated 
on a "completely new basis.” 

A number of. topics were discussed at 
the Ankara talks, but the EEC and 

Turkish delegates agreed on hardly any¬ 
thing. . 

The main bone of contention is the 
long-overdue abolition of Turkish tariffs 
on imports from EEC countries. The 
Common Market insists on it, while Hie 
Turks reject the idea. 

In a confidential report by the Turk¬ 
ish Foreign Ministry, Ankara’s case is 
Inal such -a free, rein on imports would 
hove catastrophic consequences for do¬ 
mestic industry. 

Turkey already imports more than 
two-thirds of its needs from abroad from 
the European Community. 

Atikdra fakes a dim view of tlie ban 
on recruitment of workers from non- 


But European constitutional hfe 
has a long tradition of parliaments J 
assemblies running, counter tp the <& 

■ stitutional law of their day and hajfa 
fo redress the balance: in their favour 1 

Parliaments have regularly sucreedei 
in amending constitutional provisions Id 
the detriment of previous holders H 
power. They may have suffered setback, 
but in the end they trllimplied. 1 ■ 

Everywhere parliaments have fou^ 
for and won the rights that kings orlj. 
vileged estates refused to grant. 

So what matters is that direct elec- 
1 , tions will enable the European Assen% 
td gain a foothold in. the doorway fo 
constitutional developments. 

Its initial demands are likely to be LV 
ones listed in the Tinde'mans Report; , 

— The right' to initiate legislate 
which would oblige the Council of Miiv 
isters to debate proposals backed bj 
Strasbourg. 

— An extension of the European As¬ 
sembly's right to advise on all issues re¬ 
lating to the proposed European Union. 

The European Assembly is naturally 
at loggerheads with the Common Mark¬ 
et Commission in Brussels, its brief 
being to monitor the commission's acti¬ 
vities. 

Yet Strasbourg and Brussels, the Eu¬ 
ropean Parliament and the European 
Commission, will also be tacit allies in¬ 
asmuch as both are committed to Euro¬ 
pean integration. 

In this role their joint adversary is Ik 
Council of Ministers. So it may be as¬ 
sumed that all new rights with vvhid 
the European Commission is entnsstol 
will automatically enhance the rigbfsof 
the European Parliament as its conshw 
tlonnl watchdog. And vice-vcrsa. 

G Out her GWessen 

(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeilun: 
fUr Deutschland. 3 August 1975} 


EEC-Turkey 

pact‘on 
crisis edge’ 

EEC countries, especially that applied by 
Bonn. Since Turkey cannot provide an 
estimated three million unemployed with 
jobs, the government is keen to regain free 
access to EEC labour markets. 

Turkey also wants to negotiate new 
preference terms for. farm produce ex¬ 
ported to the EEC to ensure treatment 
equal to that enjoyed by North African 
exporters. 

In recent years Turkish agricultural 
exports to the Common Market coun¬ 
tries have declined substantially. 

Ankara’s arguments are somewhat il¬ 
logical, m that Turkey wants advantages 
similar to those enjoyed by full mem¬ 
bers of the Common Market while te- 
lusing to make the slightest attempt to 

adapt economically Itself. 

These contradictions are due, for the 
most part, to serious differences of opin¬ 
ion within the, Turkish government 

Premier Bfllent Ecevit, who discussed’ 
with the EEC’s Roy 1 Jenkins at the end 
of May the possibility of. reactivating 
rrozon relations, has been unable so far 
to bridge the gap. 

* m 

The strongest and most influential 
advocate jof coolness tpwan^, the EEC 


has been the state planning authority, 
whose senior officials are convinced thil 
Turkey has yet to derive tlie slightest 
benefit from association with the Nine. 

Turkey's state planners, some of 
whom have left-wing views, are fall) 
backed by industrial interests alarmed at 
the prospect of Turkey being deluged l 1 / 
imported goods. 

What planners advocate is a five-jflf 
moratorium on EEC commitments, ^ 
as long as such views are allowed 
rein by the Turkish government ft® 
can be ■ no prospect of a relaxation 0 
tension between Turkey and the Cto® - 
mon Market, ,v - •' 1 SAD 

(Die Welt, 4 August I*® 
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Opposition must forget polls 
and get down to policies 




I ' 


C hancellor Helmut Schmidt's position 
is now stringer than ever, with his 
authority at home and abroad at its 
peak. , i ...... 

The reasons are manifold, but one 
springs tQ.piind first: the. leading role 
Herr Schmidt played dt the Bonn eco¬ 
nomic summit. The state visit by Presi¬ 
dent Carter, during which the ChanceL 
tor alsp,made a great, impression, round¬ 
ed off the picture the world has of the 
German head of government. , 

The ■ Bonn Opposition can only look 
on helplessly. Yet it has nothing to 
blame itself for — it lias made no errors or 
omlsslbns which 1 contribute to Schmidt’s 
summer glory. 

The Opposition is completely Without 
power over international, conferences 
and state visits. This is quite independ¬ 
ent of personalities. The American Pre¬ 
sident was attentive to Opposition leader 
Helmut K.ohl in Bonn, but this was no 
more ithan attention to the rules of 
democracy and politeness. The leader of 
the Opposition was not at the economic 
summit — he could not be present. Woe 
to him who does not govern. 

this does not, however, prevent Kohl 
being criticised by his party. Yet the 
CDU ought not now to waste its energy 
in doubts and criticism of its leader. 
Schmidt had the wind of world politics 


in his sails this summer, and no 1 other 
leader of 1 the Opposition could have 
done any better than Kohl. * 11 

In the democratic struggle for power 
all does ■ not depend on personalities. 
Much depends on the wind, on currents 
and movements which suddenly start 
and as suddenly stop. No science has 
been able .to fiqd out where they come 
from and what laws they obey — if any. 

Let us look back. Adenauer's authority 
was due to his, perception and his 
strength of will, but they were as. strong 
as ever when the people of this codniry 
suddenly decided they had had enough 
of him. What caused the ■ sudden 
change? ■ 1 

The majority of the voters were happy 
to confirm Erhard in office as Chancel¬ 
lor in 1965: Only a year later the majo¬ 
rity were glad to seo him go. The man 
had acquired new weaknesses in this 
year, and his old ones were already 
known. 

Or let us lake Brandt, the unsuccess¬ 
ful and colourless SPD candidate for (tie 
chancellorship in 1961 and 1965, who, 
even after three years as Minister of For¬ 
eign Affairs, did not exactly set the elec¬ 
torate alight in 1969. How con we ex¬ 
plain the fact that ho led his parly lo 
triumph in 1972? And how do we ex¬ 
plain that a year-and-a-half later, when 




■; = Tl! 

t ,-i; • ; • . 

he fell over the Guillaume affair, this 
merely seemed to be the execution of 
the .people’s judgement on him?. 

These inexpicable and obviously ele¬ 
mental changes will certainly occur in 
future. The .Opposition, whose scope for 
misfortune, is jess than that of the go¬ 
vernment' because a party connof Tali 
much lower than losing power, has more 
to hope from such changes than the 
coalition. 

But of course the question is whether 
its slow rise since 1974 is going to'con¬ 
tinue or come to an fend (and perhaps 
has already rebelled its end). 

In this connection the Opposition 
should not be alarmed by recent polls, 
whose small value as indicators is evi¬ 
dent. The Bonn Opposition Would be 
well advised to ignore them. 

As recent years have shown, it is in 
danger of becoming spellbound by polls, 
from the highest to the lowest levels. 

Then (here is the point valid for all 
parties: the more lime they spend inter¬ 
preting polls, the less time they have for 
politics. 


The Opposition has quite enough to 
do as it is. It has to deal with the Fil- 
binger affair, to decide who is to be its 
main spokesman on economic affairs 
and give him the opportunity to be re¬ 
cognised as such by the public. 

His main task would be to help the 
Opposition work out economic, financial 
and social policies which are not always 
in conflict. It must also find a' new 
direction in the less dramatic area of 
justice, to prevent it from repeating the 
error or voting for a monstrosity silch as 
the divorce law. 

‘ These are merely the most urgent and 
by no means the only tasks. This is where 
the main work needs to be done. i 

. Coalition or ’ non-*coalition >policies, 
often referred to as strategy, though im¬ 
portant, must take second place. What 
should this policy be?: 

Hoping ■ and waiting for the FDP 
would, seem to he, out. of, the question. 
The union is concentrating its energy on 
winning an absolute niajority, but this 
docs not seem to be immediately attain¬ 
able. To wait for the environmentalists 
lo finish off the FDP and thereby give 
the Opposition an absolute majority is 
no strategy and no policy. 

Strauss once seemed to be out on a 
limb with his proposals that the CDU and 
CSU should fight separately. Strangely, 
Kohl now seems to have no objection in 
principle to this course. The signs arc 
that the union will fling itself into the 
dangerous adventure of separation at the 
end of this year or the beginning of 
next. Johann Georg Reisstntiller 

iFrunkCiifter AUgrtiieiiic Zoilung 

fllr Deutschland, 1 August 1978) 


annheim political scientist Profcs- 
lYisur Kudolt Wddemann said re¬ 
cently that the Free Democrats were in 
danger not only in certain Lender but 
throughout the country. 

The FDP was less hurt than the CDU 
and SPD by the inroads of various en¬ 
vironmental groups, but was increasingly 
losing voters, mainly to the SPD but 
also to the CDU-CSU. Wildemann 
backed up these assertions with the re¬ 
sults of a poll he has carried out, but 
the Bonn FDP is sceptical. 1 

The mood of the Free Democrats in 
Bonn is slowly improving after the 
shock of 'the defeats in the Land elec¬ 
tions on 4 June. The strange whisper¬ 
ings about the position of party leader- 
Genscher have stopped and the party 1 
has forced through most of its view in 
Cabinet decisions on measures to boost 
the economy. ■ ' 

After its successful lax offensive, the 
Bonn -FDP leadership hopes that specu¬ 
lation that it is planning to change its 
coalition'partner 1 in Bonn or replace its 
present leader will stop. • 

■ The speculation about a possible 
CDU-FDP coalition^ is based in part'ohi 
Graf LambsdorfFs meeting In the'Wa-' 
tergate Hotel in Washington with-CDU 
leader Helmut' Kohl; and on a lettdf he 
wrote 1 to Helriiqt Schmidt demanding 
“increased:'-financial' 1 impulses -’at the 1 
beginning : of 11979 of tem ta 15 billion 
dcutschemarks.’*' 1 - ,:,j '• " 

Various versions^ which spoke of a' 
'‘gentleman’s-' agreeirieiit’.' 1,1 ! -between 
Lambsdorff and Kohl caused some con¬ 
cern, but Schmidt ' Had hihisblf asked 'for 
the letter from his Minister of Economic 
Affairs* oven, though he seemed annoyed 
when : he ; received 'It. The' letter summa¬ 
rised the’ ideas' Of‘the 1 Bonn 'Ministry 1 of 
Economic Affairs and of I'a seven4ium 
FDP tax committee' on whibh ’Lambs^ 
dorff and Gensdhcf together managed to 1 
overrule, the,, proposals: of - FD P MPsf‘Frau 
Funcke and Frau 'MatthSus: 1 


Free Democrats Light oil 
leader change speculation 


When Lambsdorff, in a recent radio 
interview, evaded questions on the 
FDP's tax policy, this was interpreted as 
a planned retreat after being out on a 
limb, although he was merely observing 
Cabinet discipline, as he confirmed in a 
later television interview. 

Here Lambsdorff said Gensclier's 
position as leader was undisputed and 
there were some who interpreted this as 
a particularly subtle form of undermin¬ 
ing Gensclier's position. Lambsdorff 
complained that '‘one really does not 
know how one should reply to such 
questions• • to avoid being misunder¬ 
stood,”- -i: III' . ■ : 


On the other handi Lambsdorff sped 

■■ 


up the resignation of former Free 
| Democrat Minister of;, the Interior Mai-] 
jhofer, refused Schmidt’s offer of the 
jpost of Minister of the Interior arid cri¬ 
ticised Genscher in the FDP parliamen¬ 
tary party and the national executive. 

| When the FDP failed to get into the 
(Land parliaments in Lower Saxony and 
Hamburg, foriticr FDP national treasurer 
Rubin and former DOsseldorf Minister 
l of the Interior Weyer said the party ne-: 
Jeded stronger leadership and Genscher 
;as Minister of Foreign Affairs did riot 
] have the time to provide it. 

A recent example of Genschcr’s time¬ 
table; on Monday, he spent the day 'iri '• 
j Brussels, returning to Bonn i.r) tt\e' everv ' 
,ing to chair b meeting of thd FDP ex¬ 
ecutive. Around midnight, he was-in 


discussion with Chancellor Schmidt. On 
Tuesday, he was at a meeting of the Eu¬ 
ropean Economic Community in Brus¬ 
sels. On Wednesday, the FDP executive 
met and then the Cabinet convened 
from nine in the morning until mid¬ 
night. 

On Thursday, Genscher left tlie party 
headquarters at 6am and flew to New 
York. On Friday morning he was back, 
in time for final discussions with Chan¬ 
cellor Schmidt on the budget and tax 
package to boost the economy. ■ '■ ■ 1 
Despite this tremendous wbrkload, 
Genscher clearly feels well. One of his 
close associates, with him for nine years,' 
says Genscher is fitter now thari before 
his illness. In 1977 Genscher went down 
with serious circulatory trouble after a; 
long bout of flu. He resumed work in ; 
January of this year, having lost over 
•'301b: • : i i-r ;.;-m j 

GenScher 'remains a highly‘ popular 
figure. Various polls put him right be-! 
hind Chancellor Schmidt and ahead of 
Opposition, leaders Kohl and Strauss in 1 
the popularity ratings. And those who) 
compare the time Genscher spends ati 
party headquarters with that sperit by: 
his predecessor Sclieel will find there are! 
no causes for complaint about Gensc- 1 
her's hours. 

What the FDP lacks is someone like 
Bnmdt (SPD) or Kohl (CDU) jyith no; 
government office who can travel- 
around the provinces mobilising party, 
workers and supporters. In the FDP tlie-) 
se functions are performed by parlia-j 
mcritary party leader Mischnick (now on 
'' holiday'recoydririg 'fibril 1 an atack of 
11 asthma at the : end of MriyX Frau Funcke 
-or Herr Ronneburger from Kiel, 1 - - 


ih.- I'mir I PI' M ir ti"': in P"iin. 

Lienscher and brti have the bet personal 
relationship. Genscher finds it easier to 
get on witli Lambsdorff than with his 
predecessor Fridericlis, whom Lambs¬ 
dorff succeeded as Minister of Economic 
Affairs nine months ago and whose 
memory he has almost effaced. Gensc¬ 
her gets on well with Maihofer's succes¬ 
sor, Baum, who has only been in office 
for seven weeks. 

Genscher Himself appointed left-win¬ 
ger Baum secretary of state in the Bonn 
Ministry of the Interior.nine years ago. 

None of these people is in a position 
to bust Genscher at the moment. His 
second re-election as party chairman was 
planned for last month, but postponed 
because it was too conspicuously close 
to Hie Hambufg and Lower Saxony elec¬ 
tions. The pew date is, November V3 fit 
the. party national conference in Mainz, 
Nothing can be done about the. fact that 
there.will have been,.Land elections jin 
Hesqe and Baya^ia .'In .-the previous 
month.' , . .. 

In Hesse the Free Democrats, have 7.4 
per cent of .the vote, and ifl.,BayeririiQnly, 
24. Things. ,ar0; tight enqugh- already land 
could become even tighter, which is why 
every wrangle between the environmen; 
tal. groups suits the FDP . down to the 
ground. And when jthe Hesse FpP hesj T: 
tated toyer continuing the coalition with 
the SPD in Wiesbaden, j Genscher gave a 
prod from; Bonn. ., *.i- 

Several polls 'give .the FDP eight per 
cent 6f the votes <at the moment. Party 
headquarters in Bonn reckon, probably 
more accurately^- that the party would get 
six: to seven per cent fhroughbut the 
country^ Tlie lalst issue of the: FDP- ma¬ 
gazine i Liberal agrees ' with Professor 
Wildemann. It says: "The. party is < bb- 
viouslyi seriously: threatened:: at .the 
moment. Its ve'ry^exiiterfcetj: in - danger”! 

i;:ni |/uii.'!i; : Rudolf Stmuch l i 

m 

(Hannovarache AUgeraelriii, 29’July 1978) 
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Human Rights Society under fire 

. i ; O 


■! i . I 
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from angry members 


T he executive members or the Ger¬ 
man 'Human Rights Society, which 
informs flic public of, the problems of 
people persecuted for their political be¬ 
liefs, are themselves under attack — not 
from the authorities, but by their own 
members. ( 

I ■ ■ m 

Berlin meinbcis have accused the ex¬ 
ecutive in Frankfurt of working shoddily 
and ruling dictatorialiy. The most serious 
accusation is that new chairman Nitschc 
has a "murky past" in which the GDR 
State Security Service plays n part. . 

Nitsche, expelled from the GDR at 
the end of last year and treated as & dis¬ 
sident when he arrived in the Federal 
Republic, look over llic leadership of the 
Human Rights Society in February, re¬ 
placing long-serving chairman Cornelia 
Gerstcnniaicr. He denies members' accu¬ 
sations but fie is not prepared to take 
legal action, saying (hat to do so would 
be increase the effectiveness of the 
claims. 

The society has won more and more 
members. At (he end of 1975 it had was 
524, a year later 800 and today it has 
more than j JOO. it has never lacked en¬ 
emies. GDR commentaries describe it 
not only as hostile to detente, but as a 
spy organisation in the pay of foreign 
interests. 

This propaganda is intended to deter 
GQRi citizen* from seeking its help. 
TTIOse Ulm do so cair how be aevifred 6t 


» . S ■■■, ■ ■■ 

. 1 > ■ «• 


■V V ; ? :7«J 

. a -5 #L r 


i-?".: V •./ 'V !■; >. *: */'«*., sfr- v +J!>** 

attempting to coppcrate with a foreign 
spy organisation.. : ■' ■<< 

' There has also been hostile activity 
against the society ill' Frankfurt. Towards 
the end of list year fake letters a fake 
Constitution &nd payment cards' with 
false account nuriibers were circulated, 
and it was Implied that the society 
would in future concentrate on “viola¬ 
tions of human rights in the Federal 
Republic of Germany” — a subtle de¬ 
famation. 

. *i.. 

No\y there arc inner wrangles, which 
have, certainly not been lessened by 
Cornelia Gcrstenniaier's decision to give 
up the chairmanship and oiiiy be an 
honorary chairman in future. T|ie main 
differences are about whether material 
should be meticulously gathered on par¬ 
ticular cases, or whether the society 
should concentrate on the many cries 
for help from the GDR, even if not able 
to prove that these arc complaints about 
violations of human rights in the strict 
sense. 

There are wide differences of opinion 
on the extent to which the society, 
which claims to be financed from dona¬ 
tions and contributions, should work 
with the Myajgtiy o| Iqtre-Germ&n. Af- 

Trtirs. . n -- 


Some say they do not want to become 
a mere’free auxiliary organisation of the 
authorities and that material should 
therefore be passed on only in the most 
urgent cases, for example, when a person 
who, has. requested help is arrested in 
the GDR. . ... .i ■ ■ 

Others argde, that it is.only possibl^ 
to help people who writfe io them if the 
authorities are brqught in. If the, society 
merely allows facts brodght (6 its atten¬ 
tion to gather dust in ffles, then it is ef¬ 
fectively working in tlie interests of the 

gdr: ,, ; ’ •; ; 

. Tho latest move is the resignation of 
four members of the Berlin working 
group. Last year Kobe It, the. director of 
the group, resigned. The Berlin state¬ 
ments talk of mass resignations, some¬ 
thing the Frankfurt headquarters de¬ 
scribes as nonsense. .. > 

It is impossible to prove or disprove 
the accusation that Nitsche "denounced” 
a family in the GDR to the State Securi¬ 
ty Service. As only the State Security 
Service knows the truth and is unlikely 
to reveal it, Nitsche is in the invidious 
position of an accused who can only 
hope that his words and not those of his 
accusers will be believed. 

In her letter of resignation, one Berlin 
member asks how it can be explained 
that “dissident” Nitsche was a member 
of the GDR Socialist Unity Party (SED) 
for 30’ years ami was "parly scVrelary al 


the economics faculty at Rodewitnt 
which Is affiliated to East Bfertww 

Humboldt University. 

> 

Nitsche 1 replied that when the pan, 
offers ii teAcher who has been in trout«k 
with it a party post, the teacher cm 
hardly : refuse. It was wrong to say k 
had been a member of the SED since ii 
was founded in 1946. He had only bem 
party secretary .for two years, from 
until, his resignation in 1976. ,., fi ,, > 

Nitsche said inaccuracies of this kiitd 
showed how unfounded the- accusation 
against hint 1 were. He countered h 
asking whaf interest a woman from Bn- 
I in, Who came tti West Berlin ■ from tk 
GDR illegally only a year'agb, 
liave in blackening the reputation bf illt 
chairman of the Human Rights Society. . 

Klilsclie 4 s name became kijowj, In fo ) 
West when; he addressed an „ appeal tu 
President Carter iri Mafch 1977. Nitsche 
was then arrested and, after five nionlJii 
imprisonment in which no sentence uu 
passed, he was deported ’ to West Berlin 
Inst year. 

Nitsche says his inner opposition to 
the SED, began in 1967, when he pro¬ 
tested at incompetent officials express¬ 
ing opinions on his work. He was int- 
mediately brought. back from the GDR 
Culture Institute in Cairo where hena 
working and transferred to a post as lec-. 
turer in Hungary. 

In -1971 Nitsche, a German literature 
specialist and' former professor al (he 
Humboldt University, was made director 
of the Rodewisch working group on 
Marxism-Leninism. There lie was forced 
to work intensively on Marxist-Leninrt 
theory and this was where he found Ik 
could not accept the basic principles^ 
Ihe ideology. Bernhard Heimrk \,1 

(Frankfurter AH?* 11 ) 0 !"* 
fur hi'iittfciiiuiu)' m July 


A group of computer engineers, 
shocked at the public's ignorance of 
potential abuses of computer-stpred data, 
has founded the German Association for 
Data Protection, with headquarters in 
Rochusstrasse, Bonn. 

They will exchange and provide in¬ 
formation among themselves and help 
people with, complaints, consulting a la¬ 
wyer if necessary. Experts in the field 
lake the association very seriously. Pro¬ 
fessor Bull, the first Bonn Commissioner 
for Data Protection, has welcomed the 
members as allies. 

The association's purpose is to shake 
the public out of its indifference to the 
amount of information about them stor¬ 
ed and passed on. It wants to ensure 
that the Bonn Act on protection against 
the abuse of Computerised data and si¬ 
milar taws in Hesse and the Rhineland 
Palatinate do not remain paper tigers. 1 
The association is not solely concern¬ 
ed with so-ailed sensitive data on per¬ 
sonal matters ft he new registration is to 
contain details of everyone’s personal 
medical history). 1 ■ 

It also wants to make sure that peo¬ 
ple's addresses should not be readily 
available: there are people out to make 
profits out of addresses, and the associa¬ 
tion points out that people who do not 
want unsolicited mail (mainly adver¬ 
tising) coming through their letterboxes 
con write lo the Bundcspost Advertising 
Department in Frankfurt, tho < Vehicle 
Registration office in Plensburg nml I he 
Association of Address Publishers in 
Ohcrurscl and tell them not lo pass on 
their addresses. 

Many private individuals simply do 
nol know enough about Ihe possibilities 
of protecting themselves against inva¬ 
sions of privacy, 


Computer engineers combine 
to warn on data abuse 


At the first meeting of the associa¬ 
tion's scientific advisory body, the Bonn 
Commissioner for Data Protection spoke of 
an amendment to the Bonn Act. He 
wants to get rid of the fee charged for 
providing details of stored information. 

In industry this can.often cost DM20 
and more. 

The association has had some- even 
more unpleasant experiences with the 
income tax off ices., Two executive mein- 


j i 

bers wanted to know what details the 
local tax office had on them. The tax 
office replied .that it was probably not 
obliged to reveal the information, and 
that if it did so it could requires fee of 
up to DM500 —i a vivid illustration of 
the importance of Bull’s demand for the 
abolition of fees. ■■ 

Data, protection Commissioner Bull said 
the main tasks for the future were to 
keep a critical oye bn medical data banks, 
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personnel information and supervision 
systems and the “flow of data” in Ik 
administration of justice. 

All is far from well in the credit 
sphere when it comes to data protection. 
Bull is sceptical about a special data pro¬ 
tection,. Act here. If on incorrect item it 
stored ami then passed to the banks it 
could have- very, unpleasant, conff- 
quences for the customer, who may k 
unjustly labelled a poor credit risk. 

. : The association quotes the case o\i 
man caught travelling on public trans¬ 
port without, a ticket. His.name, vras 
stored for years in a. data bank and in oil 
this time he was-treated as credit risk(W 
though he was above suspicion. 

Another example of the danger of> 
correct information being -stored'*" 
passed on electronically: two iinswt^ p 
agents were unable to understand^’ 
despite many applications, theyi.f - *’ 
not, find jobs. The reason: their#*®' 
ployer had passed on, -incorrect■ 
lion to, central offices of the .insurance j 
industry and, the building, societies- ' 1 

Citizens are not the only , ones '< 
far too little interest in the inforniat'on 
on them. Public bodies ido, not 
ough cape with, the details thej 1 ■,; 
about citizens. Address firms; banks an ^ 
information companies can find - > 

marital status,.birth dotes and-a^ert : 
qualifications from; the local;. cbPhW. 
without much.difficulty/ i -.iM ; jj!*i 

A Hesse local-. council, once. ? ■ 
paper containing uricoded. personal . :■ 
taijs from the local register to;a j lfJJfT ; 
garten for : the children to ure ^P®^- 
ing . lessons. Thus: niotiy xf ci,iz f n iS| 
able to 'read; Information oni thO , ® ac *^5 1 
children's; drawings-. >svliich.*wfls iripPr, 

his ; business. (Frankfurter 
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T he figjht hgainst Ihe world recession 
in' thfe Federal Republic of Geritiany 
has begun, following the hiCpsilres adop¬ 
ted i by the Bohn 1 government After 
three days of discussion: an increase in die 
budget for 1979 dild 4 special programme 
to boost the economy 1 . 1 ' i‘ 


I ‘ . 


i | ‘ 


These moves can bq ^e.en as, the last, 
act for, the tiqie being in the economic 
pipy which,, beganwjth the meeting of. 
thy.. European,. .{Council . in.; Bremen, 
contfimcd, at the Bonn vyofid economic 
si^upjpit, and , ended With .fire announce- 
n;cnt, of the new, measures, in Bonn, 

All lllree acts are an attempt to forge 
weapons- against the world ecOfionlic cri¬ 
sis,'whidh ; began'with inflationary fever 
after the Oil’crisis'la teinl 973 arid has 
paralysed the world economy ever since. 

\ ■ *i i ; ■ •• 

Despite,, the,..summit conferences at 
Rambouillet in .1975, Sail Juan in Porto 
Rico in 1976 and London in 1977, there 
are still too many ; unemployed in the 
world apd economic growth is still too 
low. Many countries attempted lo allevi¬ 
ate their .plight by blocking imports 
from neighbouring countries. 

At Bremen a brave attempt was made 
to enJ (tic cunuiL) confusion in Eu¬ 
rope. Of the world’s three economic 
giants - the USA, Japan and Europe - 
Europe is at a particular disadvantage. It 
does not have one currency but a total 
of 14, seven in the European Economic 
Community alone. 

This currency diversity acted as a 
brake on growth. If a reasonable' and 
stable European currency system could 
be worked out on the basis of the. Bre¬ 
men plan, 1 £79 could see the beginning 
of a new phase of currency policy which 
coii|d lead to more gijowth. . ... 

Af Bonn thei major industrial nations 
agreed to harmonise their ecahomic po-* 
licies to combating Unemployment, lack 
of growth and the tendency toward^ pro¬ 
tectionism. 1 All of -them made ; declara¬ 
tions of intent at the summit. ■ 1 ! 1 • ' 

fiiq 1 decisive’, give-qn<^ T take' wys’ bgr 
tweer\ t|ie Gemians and ^he’Americans. 
Carter made proposals to sav^ energy jn 
the f USA 1 f 'Chancellor.. Helmut! Schmid! s 
thin pnimittecj hjmself to , this cou'n- 
lry*s of the ,dqa|. By, the ; of : Au-. 
gust' Bonn promised 'proposals tp! ; jn Tl 
crease demand and 'stimulate economic, 
growth. These , pleasures will postjure 
state up! jo oiic per cent pf t|ie gross- 
nariona^ prodileiJup |o DM 13 jjjljlbris. 

This promise has now been kept by 
the Bonn Cabinet. Apart; from- prevent¬ 
ing a trade iQndfcurrencyi war,' thesuhi- 
mit-> strengthened ;the 'Heads t>f> governs 
ment, who :have to; submit.their propels < 
to. i coalition;. partners and* national' - pdr- ■ 
liahicnts.'i i.. ■ . >■ H ,-i il.i:- vif- '• 

It is 1 l bytclerit J that : tlie F^e ; Democrats 1 
haVe "liall" a ’d^Uive 'Iiifiuence on Uie, 




recession 


wanted to use most of It for state 
investments 1 and to encourage' private 
innovation. Minister of Economic Affairs 
Graf Lambsdorff wanted 'most of the 
money to bdnused to iredude.taxes. Graf 
Lambsdorff got his way. 'The-larger 
coalition partner has .for'the'.most-part 1 
met the wishes < of -thfc 'smaller; one. • • • 

• ii- . !■.:! ,i:i t • i' • ;}* m -I !i «• i;i : 

If,the draft;layys qn.;the new .economic, 
plaq &re passed by ; tj)e Bundestag and 
the Buiidesrat tii|¥,.will prean less tax. to 
pay:, single taxpayers earning DM48,000 
a 1 year and jc$'$ arid married', Couples ear¬ 
ning’ up' to 1 Diyj96,bop wiii benefit' in 
1979,'' as wjlll,Employers now paying a 
\ya^'. 'siii’n lax 11 j p'dcpcn derij ‘ or ' p rof j Is : 
which i? an obstacle, to takipg on new 
einpfoyces. The trade tape loac|, wilt be 
lighter from 1980 oiiwnrdsi loo. ' V 

It is natural 'enough to be pleaded 
about the tax cuts, but the question re¬ 
mains whether the combination of these 
elements in the gbvermrient programme' 
is going to increase growth and cut un- 
emfiloyment.' 

Scepticism is appropriate in the . face 
of the nine booster programmes of the 
part. (An exception here is the extended 
maternity holiday, a social component in 
the package). None of the previous pro¬ 
grammes helped or employment would 
be far better than it is now. Why did 


they fail? In Karl Schiller’s day as soon 
as the state pumped money into the 
economy, the outlook became more opr 
timfstic and things improved< . , 

The reason why this does not work 
today is that the structure of our. eco¬ 
nomy has changed'radically in a number 
of vital places. 1 

, Tho sqme qtqquijt of. money pumped 
ti^w no tyngcr has the , same effect be¬ 
cause there are now! innujnerablo brakes 
op grpyrth. '.For one, the .population, jis 
decreasing,' Tlie nupiber o( births = has 
halved in tdn years and this has imppf- 
tant consequences for the entire econo¬ 
my, the labour market arid the so : cidl in-, 
surtihee funds' ; ' 1,1 

. The . trend towards the welfare-state 
has meant that a wage increase of 100 
deutschemarks. ..costs . the employer 
DM 160 and the worker only gets ; DM60 
qf this in his wage, packet. 

: Miiny markets for imilistritll 1 go6ds are 
siitunltil.''The distribution of income in 
favour of wage 1 eanlets (and the resriltant 
drop in profits) and of public spending 
has. increased. Technological progress 
has slowed'down.'Tlie protection of the 
environment- has- become mote expen¬ 
sive. - • \ . 

i . : ■ ■ . 

World economic influences arc also 
mostly ncguiive: the dollar shock, the 
various trade .restrictions, competition! 
from developing countries. Then there is 
the tax system which is a disincentive. 

This is where the new government 
programme begins. A correction of our 
tax system which increases incentives 
for initiative and work and improves the 
chances of growth is a step in the right 
direction. 


■ ■ 

Filling the state cbffers 


The molt important 
. tax contributions 
■ fbr 1077 ■ ' 
tin thousand 
million DM] . • , 

Salary and 
‘ .wages tax 


Value added 
,qr t turnover 




ii i 
- mi in ■ 

> 1 Business td# -> 

.i--.it.fd 

Olitax aS 


Income 
tax 

■ ■. >:i 


w- 


i ..n 


Corporptt ; ttx 


.tt iii- 


= 83 % 

of all tax raceipts 


urn i 


■. * 


The. increase 1 of - value. > added 
lax from I July 1979 does not counte¬ 
ract this beneficial effect. The shift of 
burden 'from -income lax, • -; whic Ii • - cats 
away more of your salary the more you 
carh, to value added tax in which there 
is no such progression, is not a disin¬ 
centive to hard work and initiative. 

, . .i ' i . . 1 . 

These structural, attempts..to. remove 
impediments to growth mark the begin¬ 
ning of a new direction in economic 
policy. Mere injections of money tio 
longer help. Confidence is more impor¬ 
tant than money, and it is easier to 
create confidence by reducing lax than 
hy state investment. RlM[ 

UUnnoversclie All^rndne, 29 July 197b) 




i- i- i 


'■ uut.ii-.’.u'/■ -.'.;V.h ■ *u|(j ii, rii n "i 

.. Minister,/ .. pf r .-Finance (J „Matilhdfer 


E ven today, many people believe the 
state is generously doling out gifts 
when it makes lax reductions. This 
thinking in the categories of the autho¬ 
ritarian state is widespread, and not only 
among politicians. 

Politicians often tend to forget that 
their decisions were responsible for, or 
at least contributed to, the original in¬ 
crease of the tax load. That a situation 
can then arise in which tax reductions 
are inevitable Is not a sign of political 
cleverness, even though often presented 
this way. These critical observations 
ought to be b'Orne in mind when we 
make a' political ‘ as oppose^ 1 to ail 
economic - assessment of the recent 
Cabinet, decisions. 

, The first point tp be riiade is that Ca¬ 
binet proposals Have, far soine’ ti'me nqw, 
tended to., look different wjien, theji! 
eriref^i .from the iegisl^iye procedures.' 
The governnieqt's thin majority, means, 
that even small groups ltave enough i n " 
fjuence to force .chupgesln legistaticmj, 
feidqs^ me .OpppsijiQn., niajonty, jiq, 
tfrq .Bundesrat means’ it too has, a poyitf -. 
fut| infjuerice 'aO jthj^ final shape .pGiegiST, 
latipn, freiniut Kohl, arid Ffanz Jq^ef , 
Strauss, the leaders of the CDU qpid; 
qu, wprp, invisib|y presepf at the Cabi¬ 
net meetings, oltlioug^.they will only ,be (j 
physically present,ip a, fcyr mpqtlis .timq, 
when tlie q^iye phasd qegiqs.. ' 

X|re, SjPD-FDP coal it Ion. : frad, to make, 
decisions, ^hlqh. would be. populfp; und> 
therefore, -cou}d not:, be ; reversed,. but. at 
Wp.rst cpmplemen ted, by the Opposi tjon. ■ 

> The' Proposal to'refprnt Wage qftd in- - 
come fax by tho-beginning of next year 
qarfainly. meets thesenrequirements. Kohl 
and. Strauss cannot- criMcIso-,thei quality; 
of.ftOYer^upent; propolis here; ithe mOst! 
they can. do is to criticise;quantity- : r- <j 
;;iThe>ssme.applies-;to:tlie tax reliefs far 


What the tax 
cuts tell 
about politics 

industry. The question of how great Urey 
will be and when they will come into 
effect has still to be worked out, but the 
basic direction is clear from the Cabinet 
decisions. The final Tofm these reliefs 
take need hot be a cause of dispute with-' 
in the .Social Democratic parliamentary 
patty. 1 *• ; : ■ 

Helmut Schmidt aVolded the problem 
of tensions within the coalition with a 
double trick. He did not ,'choose'.among 
Minister Economic Affairs Lambs- 
dorff. Finance Minister Matthbfer op. ki-,' 
search Minister HMf* ,— f .instead , r hri 
opted for all djrcctibris by combining tire 
programriies of .each side and increasing, 

ii ■ f r n *'j. 1j •.*_ ^'14 j ij .*Ml "I* 1 * "'ll j'I* 

the overalLvoltime, ■ >. 

. 1 nr 11 '.j i.-.t - -■;;' 

,, The fact ,that.. (lie programme ,lo jbe 
spread pver two years,y/as a facjmiqal and 
a tactical relief. The .Social Dcmpcrats 
cannot cornplajp: an income, tax refoRn 
benefits a larg^ parl of (licir clientele and, 
they (lo, pot f peed10, ipbandop 1 1 heir. 
demands fpr, n vo re, investment qnd pi ore i 
financial aid (or jp^sea^ch. The ex(epsiori, 
of . paid Jcavei|fbr .qipjbprs w;as q .Social. 
Dopiov^ut jdqipaqd,. Both sides-wanted- 
increases in family allowances v ,,, j, r : ; 

Graf Lambsdorff, who in- this case'(at 
least -in f the" ayes of the : public) -has> 
usurped party Chairman Genscher’s lea^ 
dership, pan With-justification'talk of die 
complete fcucQteff of r ithe FDP.’The ; Min^ 
ister of Btionomic Affairs got hls .way ' 
ovCn: the > Fhlarice -Minister - over the 1 in'- J 
crcaseiof value added tax imd; whfen ithi&i 


should start. The FDP needed this suc¬ 
cess to restore its self-confidence, shat¬ 
tered by recent crises. 

The Land elections in Hesse and Ba¬ 
varia are just around the comer and the 
Chancellor knows that he must allow 
his coalition partner scope if he is to 
hold the coalition together. According to 
the latest polls, the FDP Is in danger of 
failing to take the 5 per cent hurdle in 
Hesse os well as Bavaria. 

The- Cabinet decisions on tax have 
formally resulted from economic, pfees-. 
sity. They are officially described as the 
keeping of the German promise at-the 
recent Bonn economic summit, hut they 
are essentially iristrurpenfs pf coalition | 
policy. The purpose is to colour the,rat¬ 
her pale .image 1 of tlje .government 

(Helmut Schmidt excluded).to give t|kf; 
FOR a new profile wjthouf Harming (he, 
SPD. krid to combine'the tactica\iy op-jj 
pcjrlupe with the electofally acceptable. ' 

In these.circumstances, which-lie cer¬ 
tainly Fp.Bi ql\aiqpaa Qpnsgiwrj 

cannot have found it difficult .to .assure > 
Schmidt, that, in; the now t unlikely : event 
of - a ;!Cp,fr yiqtory., in; Hesse (which 
wpuld give (he Opposition a two-thirds 
majority in the Bundesrat), ,,^ ,wpuld) 
continue,-tli$ .Bonn .coalition. with, the 
SPD, , i .-'ii;-,!; ij i■--■J i -I 

- There is no real security for thb con-: 
tinuation, of ;thls rcoalitlon: 'Defeats' 
make 6ne sensitive.. Even .FDP Land' 
chairman: Helga Schucliardt,' the. spokes^i 
woman of the FDB left wing, sajd seven 
weeks after her partyte;disastrous defeat! 
in the Hamburgclandi,.election! .r^inl 
future .We’cannot accept Itlvdt.the oriali- 
tipft must survivei^t, all- icosta and the ’ 
party -must-,play second ■ fiddle."--These; 
words, cahi be'interpretedtin-ntany :Ways.l ;/ 

-i,;i clj ii* no!.■jHfl/ls'Rewdrui-' 

(SUddeutMM'Zfeituiig.'aa July! ‘iM6)i 
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Bundesbank warns builders: 

■ 1 f < • ■ 

■ 


b " . 1 ■ 

Imai Emniinger, president of Hie 
Bundesbank, has warned the Ger- 
jnan building industiy that if they 
( implement their proposal to put prices/ 
up by 15. per cent,,they .will end the; 
present boom in the building industry] 
for which they have waited so jong. I 
The warnings to builders ore well - 1 
founded and apply with equal force toi 
other industries, Hrtnn/nger's timely 1 
plop lie cy applies to the whole economy ,| 
more strongly bound up with the sue-; 
eess or failure of the building industry, 
Mian ever. Builders, the construction in-; 
dustry mid others depending on it 
are those most favoured nnd most af¬ 
fected by Helmut Schmidt's new eco¬ 
nomic policies. . 

A large part of the DM14 billion pro¬ 
gramme to boost the economy will lead 
to a direct increase in demand in the 
budding industry. One should not be¬ 
come fixated on (lie sum. It contains tax 
concessions and tax reliefs which multi¬ 
ply as soon as the citizen gives commis¬ 
sions, so tfml he can profit from the 
concessions. 

The same applies even more strongly 
to the DM4.3 billion energy-saving pro¬ 
gramme. The building 1 industry will carry 
out the insulation and install the new 
heating systems envisaged in this five- 
year plan. And here the rule applies that 
every deutschemark in direct subsidies 
and tax concessions' leads to four de- 
^scjmwrks of investment. 

—ViljVlfla Ula_ -J..__ I . 


rices 


The industry Was 4' Wtllm of the oil 
ensis in 1973. Just'as the btorn in the 1 
industrial countries'wus"giviiig way to a 
phase of steady and 1 normal develop¬ 
ment, the while promising process was 

interrupted by the oil crisis. 

The car industry depended on people 
buying new cars every two, or tlireg 
years. Now they were reluctant fo buy. A 
motor car, thanks to rust and the high 
standards set by the-Minlstry of Trans^ 
port- tests, cannot last forever: The longct 
the owner postponed buyiiig a heW'catv 
Mie more urgent the need became. EVfcry 
year in which the purchase was post¬ 
poned, increased purchasing potential by 
an almost, roatliematicnlly predictable 
amount. 

Then ■ as soon as doubts about the 
future were calmed and petrol prices 
stabilised the biggest wave of car buying 
Europe lias ever experienced began. The 
dam had burst but it did not lead to 
new customers buying of motor vehicles 
ns would have happened in a normal 

rade cycle; it merely made up for what 
had been put off. 

The same is going to happen in the 
building industry and this is why Hel¬ 
mut Schmidt's economic policies here 
are sure of success. Here, too. potential 
house buyers held back after the 1973 
oil crisis, a caution caused by the extre¬ 
mely high mortgage rates insisted oil by 
the Bundesbank. The potential house- 


fMM. -- -«• W VHMUWIIVl 


!n^L n l tS ‘, , !’ ent W0Ith several lima that 
n i; - building wdtistry alone. 

n,5 U i! dine ron i ract0 “ always complain 
Miat they are the first hit. by economic 

S S a n f T, J ey benefil m °st when X 
stale wants to get the economy going 

hut as soon as the policy begins to bear 

fruit 1 he stale puts the brakes on. There 

is . a ganger that this could happen in 

ft is possible that it has already Jiud-' 

10 ■ ll l e tvvo * ove «inient pio- 
1,ie ,m portant difference 
, l it is no longer a case of cyclic de¬ 
velopments. The more growth has slow- 

tit d a °'!i n i !! 1 the Mern ind ustrial socie- 
ils and the more moderate growth rates 

have become, the less spectacular cyclic 
developments have been. 

J n hls r J 5 a . n ^most self-evident asser- 
ion. Ever since 1973 economic experts 
lave been saying (hat the low point*?' 
he recession has been reached and 

eve!?0 M'?Ji° Qking l,p * While 

X SS’"' “—■ -s 

•n.“ .s»artft,“ws 

upswing to fellow prevented people 

from grasping this fact; P P 

0 f J. ,l,s do ?? not mean ll,at the Bonn 
govirnincuts proposal to boost the ceo- 

wniy IS a waste of time. It is , n 
ft lo get us out of a low point in 
the economic cycle. This is a misintcr- 
prelation, but nonetheless the measures 
are a step in the right direction; it will 
release demand pent up for some time 
for non-economic reasons. 

The effect of this release of demand' 
can be tremendous and may look as if a 
powerful upward cycle I ms started Those 
who do nol believe this can observes 
similar phenomenon in the hielilv im 

portant motor car industry * 


;A large number of building compu- 
mes want under, others saved them- 


selves by planned; but drastic lay-offs, 
and a large number of building .workers 
moved into other industries which gua¬ 
ranteed regular work. |, 

Tlie severely ireduced building indust¬ 
ry managed to keep going, hoping to 
make up for the years of slump all at 
once. This is an understandable reaction,- 

but politically wrong. The patience of the 
industry was further tried by people’s 

reluctance’-to ’build despite the morri! 
favourable credit conditions since 1976; 

fn the Iasi phase of this, period of 
waiting a powerful swell' built up. Then 
the following occurred in rapid succes¬ 
sion: many of the flats built built at' the 
beginning of the 1970s were sold at 
give-away prices; the mortage rates in' 
the middle of the year were more favou¬ 
rable than at any time since the war; tlie 

state pumped money into the building 
industry. ' * 

All this,came, suddenly upon a servere* 
ly reduced industry, which soon readied 
the limits of its capacities in technical 
facilities and skilled building workers. 
The building boom bomb exploded - 
but it Was 1 powder gathering for some 
time and not new demand as in the case 
of a normal boom. 

This is the situation in which, as said 
above, an important economic success 
can be achieved even though the meas¬ 
ures are based on false assumptions. 
This success can be both short-lived and 
superficial, as price developments may 
rapidly prove. 

The other measures in the govern¬ 
ments programme'amount to a slight 


TT l,e Monopolies Commission has pro- 

fn mlw- e | d that companies be required 
to publish more information about their 

activiMes. which would mean that people 

would in future know more about the 

!S behveen . «» banks and industrial 
and commercial companies.- 

In Hi 1 ^ 1 be required , to say 

in there annual reports which banks, had: 

shares of five per cent and more, to spe- 
cify how many proxy voles the banks, 
held, and tq give details of how the 
banks used their mandates, bn company 
supervisory boards. 1 ' 

The'Monopolies Commission present¬ 
ed this second set of proposals to Bonn 
Minister of Economic Affaire Graf 
Lambsdprff in Borin recently. The func- 

ll-Vyicommission, whose members 
are Independent specialists. Is to super- 

vise theapplication of the Monopolies 

Act (particularly over mergers). Where 

^ e thc7aw. makeS 

aen" ihl * 1 ? two years 

ago the Monopolies Commission sub-' 

gested that in future banks should only 

be allowed to hold a maximum of five 

stoh h?« t0ta capital. The commit, 
sron has now repealed this proposal 

which neither the government nor par¬ 
liament have taken up. ! ■ 

Jhe proposal that companies-be re¬ 
quired to give more information are, 

The commission, chaired by Ernst- 
/“ ch " Tl Men mucker, analysed percen- ■ 
Jage shares, proxy voting rights and su¬ 
pervisory board mandates held by banks 
m the hundred largest German compa-, 


redistribution of burdens, a eem!* ^ 
tion of the tax systems to ftA 
circumstances. an N 

The tax reform, the increase. |„ * 
dren s allowances and tlie declsio,, 
make 60 the retirement age are S ? 1 
asonable in the circumshtn^ ■ 

hardly surtrising. that the coal 
agrees on them. mMl1 

‘ The Opposition’s criticism should™ 
be dismissed, even if for reasons d fk 
ent from those of the majority oft 
members. The Opposition'waiits to L 
smooth transition between proporfi 
and progressive tax and wants the h 
system to be more jus* to ..families, a* 
if tips favours, those witp, high incom^ 
more than tho ? e with low ' 

Above all, the Opposition.wntl-u 

see, jnediupi-sizcd: business^, on jwhii 
much. in. our economic strpclnie 
depend in the next few years, freed fos 
tax impediments which restrict mow 
ment and flexibility. - ■ P 

TIie CDU/CSU are justly critital of 
the trade tax which flows ihtci the cof- 

rers of the local ■ couilcils:'The 1 dapihl 
gains tax penalises by a second fotoi d 
income tax the 'profit-strivirtg' of'-biifi. 
nesses which the state-is Iryirife'to 1 ^' 
courage; (he wage sum tax penalises h 
bour-intensive branches; the trade c?pi- 
tal tax penalises those who want to ea-' 

large their companies by taking up ckJ- 
its* 

to suin' up; basically these pro¬ 
grammes have done no more than abso¬ 
lutely necessary and, as for the econom;, 
it stands and falls this time with tfar 
building industry. The whole tf|inr 
could, however, rapidly get out of m 
tral. Oq the one hand, the stale has to 
watch the limits of its additional ir 
debtedness. On the other, (he BundesM 
will put a damper on any boom,: Vr> 
ever fine, as soon as it begins to affb\ 

|lnUS ' Ernst Willfi’iibrock 

■ ■ * i i , 

(Deutsches Allgemcines Sonnt&gsbhU. 

6 August i 971) 


'• * ■ ti 

/ Companies: 

call for : 

information' 

• • ! i 

nies. According, to it, “the number of' 
shares held,by the ten main credit insti- 
ules and in particular by the big banks 
is considerable. 

This influence is increased by the 
bjnks right to vote by proxy! In four of 
ti e ten biggest, companies the banks had 
proxy, voting rights for over 25 per cent 
of the total capital. The banks 4lso had 
es oij more than 75 ; supe^ 

of f be hanks proxy voting 

con nLI f C 0 -T 1 ,! l Si0n Says ,,t,iere are 
Sokiu mtereit arising from the 

flSfilm be ^ e€ ? u e right t0 vote and the 
fulfilrncnt of the- bank?’ normal runc- 

Thc Monopojjes Commission lias' no 
pr u? osal ^ or s0lvi »g this fun- 

dainentaj problem, but believes that “tlie 
publicising of these conflicts of interest” 

the formof 

more information in annual reports. ; 

centL^ 1 - 6 ^ the rc P° rt con-' 
ntralion m Geniian industry has in- 

,n industn ^' gmups 

lechmc and clothing and: the: naoer and 
papermacheindustries. - P , 

The tommission says pompaiiies Jin 


which the government has a large slafci; 
such as Veba and the RWE, were par¬ 
ticularly active in .ine^g'eTs.' 

The 'report devotes a section to tlir 
100 leading ' Germiiii coin panics, : wlio 
have all ih'bwn growth. 'Withiij the in¬ 
dustrial super ' league, the comiidnies 

near the i top of dhe- table have groan 
more rapidly. , -. . . -i • 

Companies from, the top 100 -were in¬ 
volved as buyers ini 436 mergers, over 
half of all the mergers .reported to Ite 
Federal Cartel .Office. . .. ■ • 

The companies bought were niainff 
small and medium-sized. Many ,of ^ 
mergers did riot nefed investigation 4^ 
cause the tiirnover of one wai less ; l^ 
DM50 million. The Monopolies^# 1 * 
mission , repeats "its proposal 
small firms clause" should 'be 
so that mergers of this' kind edii be ex 
amined. 1 

This point is not in the « 
Economic Affaire’ draff ptopdsBls,'#!» 
only envisage a‘ narrower aefinriioii ® 
small firms; .. .. , i,. 7 .. i 1 

■The Monopolies Commisson devotes 
section in its.report to tiid concentrali# 
of the press, Emd r complains that it 
unable to get a; clear picture 1 ibedaust # 
lack of cooperation from large Sections 
of the industry. It suggests that it-Shou 
be given q right to this jpforniMiqn.’ 

; On the new photd-siet'fing, (ecjiflp^ 
the coinmissiori 1 sbys' thatjts'.iritrpd ,,A 
Mori wilj no mbfe riiton pri'inpf|ps^ 


the. j 
tliaii 


ism in the press,” Heinz Murwm 
" 1 KKbiner StadtrArizeigeri' * Ailgu'ti 1 " 
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Warning; this lake may be 


in 


danger of dying 





L akeside land is growing scarcer and 
the lakes themselves are crowded, 
while holidaymakers; day-trippers by the 
coachload and housing developers are 
invading the shoreline, a conference 
held in Seebruck, on the shores of Bava¬ 
ria'S largest lake, Chiemsee, has .been 
told. ,, .... 

The quality of lake water was steadily 
deteriorating, and sanitary regulations, 
purification systems and even influx 
control seemed to make little difference, 
the meeting was told. 

“Experience shows that even a virtual 
ban on leisure developments, and nature 
conscnrancy, listing or beauty spot status 
are not much use ini. preventing further 
depredation on these attractive pqrts of 
the countryside," Munich social geogra¬ 
pherjleinhard Pae?ler told an interdisci¬ 
plinary conference on *'|Lakes in the 
landscape:' significance, safeguards and 
redevelopment.” 

The conference, attended by special¬ 
ists, local government officials and po¬ 
liticians interested in the environment, 
saw what happens when development 
runs riot. 

Seebruck, at the northern end of 
Chiemsee, lias a yacht harbour built 
some years ago wilhnut planning jn-r- 
mtsstan, Professor Haber told the meet¬ 
ing. 

Now there are several hundred boats 
at anchor, parking lots and promenades 
where once there was a reed bonk where 
dozens of species of bird bred. 

Chiemsee, Bavaria’s largest lake, with 
an area of 80 square kilometres, or 30.88 
square miles, is an alarming example of 
the increasing burden lakes are having 
to bear. 

Its 39 harbours hold more than 3,000 
yachts and motorboats, not to mention 
excursion steamers. Professor Haber's In¬ 
stitute of Landscape Ecology estimates. 

' A further 1,600 boats are beached at 
35 points along the shoreline and 1,700 
arrive on trailers at weekends. 

In good weather threre is one boat per 
acre on the lake, as opposed to 0.72 on 
Lake Constance, and many bays are, 
awash with windsurfers. 

H anover Medical School is shortly to 
inaugurate a pressurised steam ste¬ 
riliser costing nearly DM500.00Q tq re¬ 
place the incinerators hospitals still .tye 
to dispose Of gemi-ridden garbage! 

Black billows of smoke from incinera¬ 
tor chimneys are a problem for hospitals 
all over the country, so keen interest is 
being shown in the Hanover prototype. 

: Sterilised garbage dan be collected'by 
the local authority, ; whereas untreated 
hospital refuse has to be incinerated se¬ 
parately by the hospital to reduce the 
risk of epidemic* V \ 

The madigal sehqol’s friqirtetator was 
originally designed for waste paper, labd- 
r^tory animal droppings, dissected 
ajiimal^gerni-rridden: waste tmd, at :mo$t 
flVe pe|t,cent plastic. ir 
: Bui disposable, plastic waste has in¬ 
creased eribrtnousiy, now ^counting .'for 
h&lf the waste incinerated ^ 1 ‘arid 1 even 
more at. peak periods. A nd. when plastic. 


Many craft serve as holiday homes; 
inevitable in view of the shortage /of 
building land. Holidaymakers sleep and 
cook oil board and put 1 their garbage 
into the lake. . . i 

They run the risk of heavier -fines 
now Bavaria has introduced new. shipp¬ 
ing regulations,'but the problem is to 
catch offenders in the act. . , - i 

There are also 18 cAmpIng and crihl- 
van sites around the lake, nnd rivers that 
flow into it are full of industrial effluent 
from Tyrol and ’chemical fertiliser from 
farmland.. : . . . . 

■ I j 1 ' 

Only three villages and the,, (wo 
famous islands in the lake have modern 
sc\yage purification plant, and even this 
equipment is no longer enough. 

Other local authorities rely, oil sand 
drainage; with the result that 115,600 
tons of phosphate a year flow into the 
lake- — and 80,000 tons is the maximum 
Chiemsee can handle biologically. 

Zoologist Professor Otto Siebeek out¬ 
lined 1 the repercussions. Bavaria’s largest 
and most popular lake, once the resort 
of kings, is ageing rapidly and fast ap¬ 
proaching a state of eutrophy. 

Eutrophy means rich in dissolved 
nutrients, such as phosphates, but often 
shallow and seasonally deficient in oxy¬ 
gen. 

Algae flourish near the surface of 
Chiemsee, but the lower reaches are de¬ 
prived of oxygen, which means slow lull 
sure death for flora and fauna. 

“Intensive care is needed to make 
good the damage man has done to the 
lake," says Professor Siebeek. 

Burgomaster Seebauer of Prien has 
long been upset by complaints from ho¬ 
lidaymakers who mistake (he lush brown 
algae for a carpet of excrement. 

‘The eutrophy of Chiemsee has re¬ 
ached such a state that developments 
which may prove irreversible are well 
under way,” he warned the conference. 

Local authorities have been told that 
an enormous and expensive sewage 
treatment circuit might yet avert the 
lake's biological demise, but many drains 
will need laying on the lake bed in 
order not to despoil the shoreline.. 

The estimated cost is DM125 million 
at today’s prices, and the system is not 
expected to be completed much before 
1993. 


italto 




id of 


mdnerator 


burns there can be-rio mistaking the 
acrid black smoke. ; ! 

Infected waste such as disposable 
syringes, plaster casts, bottles, lieedles, 
bandages and laboratory inatprial V is 
usually partly made' of ;PVC. * ,; .; f '. 

When PVC Is incinerated chlpruie, a 
heavy, greenish-yellow gas that: can !be 
fexiremely dangerous, is released and is 
disposed bf very slowly urid^r-natural 
conditions. , ; ! 

i; Another synthetic Material -frequently 
found in hospital garbage Is polystyrene, 
.... which only, .burns at extremely ..high 



r • * i i >; 

Ovcrcrpwding, and ecological hazards 
seem to bear out speculation that tou¬ 
rism risks being its own downfall, 

i Fourteen per cent of tourist accomo¬ 
dation in Bavarian hotels and pensions 
is in towns and villages on the shores 
of lakes and Rcinhard Paesler thinks he 
knows why; 

“Lakes powerfully attract all social ca¬ 
tegories in equal measure and all the 
year round. They attract both nature- 
lovers, who go for lakeside walks or 
drink coffee ut lakeside cafes, and more 
active holidaymakers who prefer swimm¬ 
ing, sailing and in winter ice skating." 

A survey compiled for Tyrol hy !n- 
nshrurl. llnivcr*>itv iv.klics Miui'ir »nii- 
cJujmgiis. ; Austria muy ciaun that us 
mountain lakes are crystal-clear, but half 
the region’s 53 resort lakes arc eutrophic 
and replete with the germs of about 30 
infectious diseases. 

Yet Tyrolean lakes are growing increa¬ 
singly popular. This summer a previous¬ 
ly unknown village on the shores of 
Achensce ranks third in popularity 
among the region's holiday resorts. 

Drastic action and compromises will 
undoubtedly be needed. Reinhard Paesler 
advocates a solution similar to the Ba¬ 
varian "Alpine Plan" with its A, B and 
C zones. 

Around the larger lakes he sees zones 
with satisfactory facilities,; zones In¬ 
tended primarily for hikers and nature- 
lovers and zones reserved for plant arid 

animal life. „ 

j • 1 Karl Stankiewitz 

(Frankfurter Neue Presse, 31 July 19,78) 


temperatures at which glass melts and 
dogs the incinerator grates. 


T he Bonn Interior Ministry's press 
release on the pollution White 
Paper sounded a note of defiance com¬ 
bined with pride. 

“To get results on the public’s behalf 
you must aim at and reach realistic tar¬ 
gets" it said. 

‘The programmes put forwurd by 
Green Lists and ecological pressure 
groups are full of generalisations but 
make no specific recommendations. 

"They coiney the impression of an al- 
'■ihUc.i- Pul «l-«-. n>'l K.tHi m- 1 TUr. 
is not serious policy on the environ¬ 
ment, whereas the federal government 
pursues environmental policies of mod¬ 
eration and consistency." 

Moderation and consistency are cer¬ 
tainly the hallmarks of this first major 
review of the war on noise and atmos¬ 
pheric pollution. 

The White Paper testifies to modera¬ 
tion inasmuch as the figures hardly war¬ 
rant jubilation, and to consistency mas- 
tor as only the hope that the latest re¬ 
gulations will have some effect over the 
next few years can possibly justify the ! 
tone of subdued satisfaction. 

The Bonn government’s environment 
measures have only achieved Pleasurable j 
results.in four sectors: . ; 

•— Dust levels are down, from one ’ 
million tons in 1970 to 560,000 tons in 
1975.’ < 

-7 Lead pollution has also been re - 1 
duced since the 1976 regulations on lead . 
in motor fuel. 

— 1 The noise levels of aircraft landing 
and taking off and of construction ma- i 
clunery.are.dowu perceptibly^,. j 


Less pollution 
says Bonn 


/This is why the mtdfcal 'school-, 'jit- - ' " un 'S;-" e -?? w “.P e( «PUSb:v: \ I 

istihg incinerator has yet to be approved . ale , r . \ n nvers fl nd inland .water- 

by the local authority’s safety: depart- ways ra a Jittle cleaner now that 62 per 

ment. More than once the fire, brigade c ^ nt 0 tlie population use drains that j 

has been summoned becausi smoke arid ' a ^ e . attached to sewage purification \ 

heat warning,devices rounded (he alarm, ... P la nts (as against 35 per cent in 1969). ; 

although there Was' nb real danger! 1 -Other Improvements (hot have occur- i 

! Fnr rPJKnna nf hnIA revet final pfrintnn. . 1 ?^ 7 t^ 


although there Was 1 n 6 real danger! 

! For reasons of both cost and efficien¬ 
cy chemical and physical sterilisation 
Were ruled out, as was incineration 1 . The' 
Hanover steriliser will rely on saturated 
steam at l34 fl C land 3.2 bars above at- 
rhosplieric prepstire. • j 


Paper to hav^.two caugak,. * i. 

One is that the output^ of toxins' has | 
remained constant because! of the reecs- j 
sion, the / other (hat,-toxins arq more j 
evenly distribOted: less iri built-up areas, 


, f „. , i ..We in preylopsly:unpolluted ateaq. I 

' Several other hospitals in the area ' : But Ttoisq is .Increrisln^ and is the' 
plan to install steam sterilisers and ' mo^t pressing.problem. The report also 
hospitals In other parts of GenpauV are) . emphasise*, thdt the cost :of artti : pollu- ,i 
considering using the process , 1 which lion; regulations hps riot paralysed indps- :j 
cpsts only hal f as much i nelnetaMon. i «;• Ltryj .-asj fp«cwt;v ?9 moro; could cleaita : be I 

1 ' Vtono n a *\*a* * Mnnn ' .1 


kprobletn. The report also i| 
rat the cost :of artti-pollu- ;| 
is has riot oaralvsed iridun. i 


i 


Klaus Gerber .. jdone. . B . .. r . 

...(Frankfurter J»!yJ9?D. .. _ _ ..(Dle.ZflJt.28, July 19,78) 
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Ali, the automatic pilot for motorists 


Ali the automatic driver 
takes to the road 


r ■■ 


i i. 
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The All keyboard, similar In appearance 
to a calculator, Is used to punch the 
destination code before starting 1 a jour¬ 
ney. The code, consisting of three letters 
and a number, is relayed to the computer 
for running Instructions on the easiest 
way to get there. 

T hree construction workers are busy 
digging holes in the autobahn, 189 
in all, between Recklinghausen and 
Dortmund in the Ruhr as the start of a 


trial project to install an automatic pilot 
in every car! ( 

The saw screeches as it marks out a 
line 2.50 metres , long cut four centi¬ 
metres deep .into the asphalt. 

The workmen slot wire inld the 
grooves, which form a 2.50-metre square, 
and 1 refill them With asphalt. Then they 
move to the next site, between twoand 
eight kilometres further.' 

By October they will have jaid' the 
groundwork for Ali, a German acronym 
standing for "motorists’ directional and’ 
information system ,’ 1 along /a roughly 
100 -km section of autobahn. 1 :!l '' 

The aim is to automate navigation, if 
not motoring, and enable drivers to dis¬ 
pense with map-reading. The wiring in 
the road surface will also relay news of 
road conditions and traffic density. 

The system requires place names to 
be replaced by code numbers, similar to 
post codes. The motorist is able to dial 
his destination on a dashboard terminal. 

As the driver approaches the next 
junction, or autobahn slip-road, the dash¬ 
board device biceps and an indicator 
flashes, instructing him to turn right, 
left or drive straight on. 

Direction indication is kept up-to-lhe- 
minute by computer evaluation of traffic 
LMuimiwn- - ■■ reports, so the moto- 


* t 

V 


s ; *»•» 


■" s ■ * .* . rist can be guided to 

his destination by 
the fastest and most 

z '"*& 'f- '* r * convenient ^ route. 

gtes warning ° o°f 

w,rns drivers too 
dose to vehicles 

the car radio man¬ 
ufacturers, unveiled 
the revolutionary 
' system late in 1974. 

tion loops (the 

wiring 

linked 

units 

computer. Cars are 
equipped with a 

Tha dashboard indicator unit Is easily readable, With arrows to sma ^ aer ' a * under 
indicate left; right 1 of straight ahead at the next junction, the rear bumper, the 
Additional Information, In words or symbols, indicates spaed dashboard terminal 
limits, fog'or black Ice or traffic jams ahead. (Photos; Biaupunkt) and a transceiver 

r'- r . ■r.—' 

JAEGER'S INTERTRAVEL 

1 WORLD GUIDE TO TRAVEL AGENCIES AND SELECTED HOTELS 

JAEGERfS INTERTRAVEL —World Guide to Travel Agencies and 
selected Hotels — is ,a ; manual containing addresses and do- ,■. 
tailed Information about special services of 20000 travel agen¬ 
cies from 150 countries throughput the world, supplemented by 
advertisemehts of hotels ana 6ther tourist enterprises. 

I • i■ i' • 1 ■ i . 

JAEGER'S INTERTRAVEL Is a valuable aid for all those who wish 
to get Into contact)with travel agents all over the world, obtain, 
information about their services or. who want to publish pin¬ 
pointed advertisements. - 1 ’■ 

JAEGER'S INTERTRAVEL can be delivered Immedlalely at the ' 
price of DM72“ elf. Pledse order it directly from us or request/ 
a copy for inspection wfthoiif commitment. We will also be ' 
plea Bed to'inform' youabout the possibilities of advertising In 
this. book. ■ ■■ i :■ .>• ■ j /• ' '■: i ' 

JAEdER-VERLAGGMBH,P0B1l 03 20, D-qiGO OARMSTApT ' 
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Other traffic data 
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IComputerl 


■Transmitter 


nductlon loop 


“ Relay 


Cable 


Memory 


Data relayed from loops viatelephone cable 


Relay 


Receiver 


How All works 

1 

Loops In the road, surface relay to roadside receivers details of how many vehicles are 
using tha road,'their speed and destination. This Information Is fed to a computer, 
which works out where traffic jams 1 ere likely to occur, when and for how long. The 
computer maps out alternative routes which are fed to tha (oops and relayed to 
receivers'in'passing'oars In fractions of a second. Indicators then flash on a dashboard 
device tilling the driver to turn (eft or right or drive straight on at tha next junction. 
Map reading Is no longer necessary. 


■ 'I t- 


1 i 


When a car drives over one of the 
loops, information is excliangcd even if 
the vclilctc is travelling at 300km/h 
(200mphV The car transmitter queries 
the road-surface transmitter and the 
road-surface transmitter relays the route 
information supplied by the computer. 

The loop registers every vehicle that 
passes, relaying to the computer the 
number and category. The computer 
works out traffic density and estimates 
Ihc lime by which a jam may be ex¬ 
pected at any point. 

It automatically supplies every other 
vehicle going that way with an alterna¬ 
tive route. Traffic is evenly spread 
around the roads, congestion, or at least 
the expeilal jam. never occurs. 

"Once routes are suitably selected, the: 
road network can be put to better use," 
says Peter Br.ig.is of Blaupunkt's re¬ 
search division. "Lillie-used alternative 
routes are allotted their share of the traf¬ 
fic.” 

Aii so impressed Volkswagen that the 
company decided lo join in the project 
in 1976. “We, too, hud been wondering 
how to help the motorist of the future 
to make best use of the available road 
network," says Walter Zimdahl of the 
research division. 

Biaupunkt and Volkswagen jointly re¬ 
ceived financial backing last year from 
the Bonn Research and Technology 
Ministry, which agreed to invest' 
DM 12m in the Ruhr autobahn experi¬ 
ment. 

Hoesch-Boesefetdt, consulting . ehgl- ; 
neers in Aachen, are responsible for 1 the 
loops and the computer. TO V Rhine¬ 
land, the agency normally associated 
with two-year roadworthiness tests for 
motor vehicles, is supervising the whole 
project, 

• "The iOO-igm trial section 'will be; fea- 
dy for use by'the end of the year,’’ ! s4ys' 
Biaupunkt research engineer Klaus Ot- 
tenroth. 1 

Next spring 400 motorists will have 
their cars fitted out with, automatic/pilot. 
equipment fora 12 -indrith tirial.’ ; : ■' ’) 

In Japan, a,similar, al(hougi) not quite 
so sophisticated, system has already gope, 
a step further. Since jiiid-1977 a Com¬ 
prehensive Automotiye Traffic pontrql 
System has operated ovor a 30rsqunre-ki-' 
lometro area of southwest Tokyq. The ! 
principle' is much the sameas. for ! 1 

AIL.-. •• ■ ■■! '....; 

The Japanese system is to be installed 1 
permanently, ip Tokyo next year. So,' 
Germany trails" Japan-in this sector; oft 
automotive development. >>' . in-. « 

: At present^ the'lAaohen engiheeringM 


consultants are busy installing an Atlas- 
Krupp computer to handle traffic fore¬ 
casting and work out alternative routes. 

In mid-1980 Bonn will decide whe¬ 
ther to install the Ali automatic pilot sys¬ 
tem throughout the 6,GQ0-kilometrc au¬ 
tobahn network at a cost of DM345m. 

Motorists who would like to use Ihc 
service would then need to spend about 
DM350 on equipment. 

There looks like being no shortage of 
volunteer test drivers. The most laconic 
application so far was from a Merten 
motorist. “I drive the autobulm from 
Friday (o Sunday" he wrote. 

Hnns-Pt'U'r Rose lien 

(Well nm Siiimlng, 30 Inly 197Hv 
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Looking for 


ivisiny 


Stopl We have them ail ■- all kinds. > . 

• , , . i | 

Any material, any style. Plus custom-made 
models, semi-finished' products, yard 
goods. 1 Leather and melal watch bands. 
Leleet-feshlon watch bands. Ini short,- 
anything that;goes,by tha name of wqtch.. 
bands. Top quality only. ' 

! ■ ■ ■’ 11 • • i ■ i * I * . ■ ■ 1 • 

Tell us what you need and we'll send you 
ary Interestingly priced qffer .-,\ , .. , , 
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U’SSlfy 
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P.O.Box 73 

Dfc7713 Huetlngen * Germany' 

- 1 : (I ^ 1 !«'• / : l ,,, | 
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Bayreuth’s bold Dutchman-. 

• 1 . i 1 . ; ■ 

sailing dose to the wind 

TwCsfcsssM » o £*js k; 5 ‘sl* 


X opening of this year’s Bayreuth Testi- 
val, but the interest of the public was as 
great as ever. 

The festival opened with a new ver- 
smn of Wagner’s Flying Dutchman di¬ 
rected by Dresden director Harry Kup- 

K V? , slnge sel d «giner for this opera, 
Peter Syfcora, and the conductor Dennis 
Russell Davies, to be Stuttgart's new 
general director of music, were also de- 
uutanls at Bayreuth. •" 

TannhSuser, Paniftl and Patrice Chc- 
rcau’s version of the Ring complete the 
[estival programme, Despite all the pro¬ 
tests about ilew approaches to directing 
Wagner, nil the tickets were sold out 
months ago. The new version of the 
rlyrng Dutchman was controversial and 



Simon Estei, Bayreuth’s Dutchman* ,J a 
powerfully raw and guttural baritone/' 

(Photo; Feitiplele Bayreuth) 

a ,0U<I batlle between the boos = 
and ihe bravos. 

t»i} V ?TVr Perts .* iave ,ong a fi reed that 
he central figure m the work is not (he 

pale and lemfying ship's captain but 

S„ h ““ KI “ r - A " d **>e central focal 
point or ihe entire opera is then loaical- 

ly Scnla’s ballad. Harry Kupfer and Peter 

ssKjsr ,o m * e,his ■ 

Two year’s after CMreaux, Bayreuth 
regulare are again confronted with a ver- 

tnm.T hlC | | MteS lhe ^ ° f ,he MOB- 
ra h Knnr ■“ ,0lerable and BOM Off Ihe 

« s. Kupfer S reraon, however, hurtles 
f “ ‘rackleading nowhere i 

o(fi " d ll,ere “ "o *W of shunting him 

The wtsion of the open played here 

: md conZtor De 

rans Russell Davies use the original 

tech I 0 tv rS ° n , Which Wa 8 ncr latefre 
^ ,S no * only means the conti- 
tkiuous form of the dramatic ballad and 

butw.^th lhE S ^ t,c corre spondeuce 
■ 5 thc w,, 1 ral theme of the opera 

enouati ‘ is familiar 

S*rv rccent Bayreuth produc- 
ttons. This version also entails the al>.m 

dpiiiucnt Of the redemption scone , 7 ??; 

cu and Of the theme’of redemption ?' 

Ill overture, and it also means the re- 
•riiisposition of the Scnla ballad to A 

:;r Wa n onl * ch “e 2* 

22 0f & "^-Dcvrien?'s 

• Tinally this means retouching! in the 
oreheslni and a loss of refinement, but a 

miofa^ lty ’ '"““•'“"ms. Slum 


Given this version, the logical thing 
to do would have been to drop the 
operatic overture altogether and recon¬ 
struct the short prelude as Wagner on-! 
ginally intended. ; 

But this version does not follow the! 
laws of logic. Harry Kupfer is not direct -1 
mg the rough and raw early work bufi 
thc precise opposite: a psychodrama on' 
a post-Freudian /eve/ of consciousness 
and dpmin^d by,,.the . influence, of, 
Ibsqn. This, isia great deal all at one. Far 
too much. 

_ ■ ■ | 1 « 

In Kupfer’s version,, we . see Seufa in 
her spinning room during the: overture 
She is dreaming, her hair tossed by the 
storm. The first act, in which her father 
meets the Dulchman, occurs only in her 
imagination. The walls of the room are 
transformed into reefs and cliffs and in 
a slate of dream-like ecstasy Sentd 
novel's over the raging'water. ■ 1 ■ * 

. nature of this scene 

absolves Kupfer from the need 'to be re- : 
nlistic — so no objectiohs please to Cap¬ 
tain Dafand iri rock coat and top hat 
fcostumes by Reinhard Heinrich* to the 
Dutchman’s ship looking like a pair of 
folded hands and the strange move¬ 
ments of the sea. In - dreams anything 
can happen. 

For Kupfer the dream opens the flood 
ptes or symbolism: the Dutchman slips 
from the red opening of the ship’s belly 
as if from the womb. After Wieland 
Wagpefs .version Of .the Dutchman tied 

to I he sea and bis mother we have Kim- 

complex?' 011 ° f Se "" 1 Wilh 8 Jocasla 

In the second act Kupfer adopts a 
more realistic approach in places. The 

BW ! S u rea, ‘ as are Da,and and 

tnk. The Dutchman is not. Daland 
brings a nameless and silent suitor into 
“ stan£ » s by as a third man 

m&ZST a duet with her ima *- 

c p 5f c end , We expect comes to pass 
Sentas madness becomes more and 

0 f°!h/ nfTf* * he embfaces *be image 
of the Dutchman, in act three we see 

and 9 'XT* d8nCCS ° f C,,alkwJlite & 1 * ’ 

JLj!" as f if she is haunted by the 
memory of a past she has spent in a 

haps she is redeem- 
ed as she-lies dead, 
on • the pavement, 
stared •• at by. the ■ 
people of the little' 
town. But the R39TI 
Dutchman certainly MBtojjj 

Kupfer’s vetsiop are 
■ obvious., The mys- Bflr,/' 
tery or redemption W:\ 
which is the basis ’ ?’■ 

; of the six following \ f - l V 
: variations,/ , Tram tLL&ZJtX 
Tannhfluser.' to Par- Wll 
stfal, is reduced'to a 
mere riinival and 
1 Psychiatric case slu- 
dy. Kiipfer’s direc- 
Hon goes against 
text. There' is 
. 11 °1 a single -passage 

lo Justify, hjs. con-iUHUi 
I F c P t °f reality aiid Scena fmn, ta~ 
imagination on two - Naumafar for ihd 


U 


levels. The insights of the director are 
given precedence over the striving for 
rivetting, dramatic theatre and this is a 
serious criticism of Kupfei’s version. 
The characters singing on the stage 
whom we could have found so different 
fail to move us. Instead we are presented ■ 
with the appalling ia&t hours of a luna¬ 
tic. 

Even unsuccessful versions can have 
their' merits. Thb false paths 011 tb 
which Kupfer has strayed are instructive; 
they are not mere jokes, mere striving for 
effect, they are motives, ideas and 
grounds from Wngnefs opera which 
have been thoroughly and. obstinately 
worked out. . 

,• The fact that they do not do justice 
to the original is another matter altoget¬ 
her. Bayreuth is a. Wagner, workshop rand, 
it must be able to, afford bold failures. 
This, failure pouJd .be, more helpful for 
future version^ than, many a safe and 
conventional version. Bayreuth’s, 
thoughtful Wagnerians probably enjoyed 
this yersipn, the ridd|cs it posed and 
those it solved. 

It is far more difficult to .find' any¬ 
thing enjoyable, about the musical side 
of this performance. The performance of 
the orchestra is dull, lacking in tension, 
liiSignlficam. We only ^notice Conductor 

P u'}”!® RusseI1 Da ^ ies by ; the iiritating' 
habit, common among musicians, of- 
playing loud passages fast and soft pass¬ 
ages slow. r 

The orchestra has very little to offer 
and is not well balanced. The wood¬ 
winds are virtually inaudible. In many 
respects this version obeys familiar oper¬ 
atic conventions, but to conclude from 
this that the orchestra should be reduced 

right mCre aCC0mpanyin S function is not 

The main parts are also sung by Bay- 

,flr$t-tin)ers. SimOn Estes does not 
Mig the Dutchman's part nobly but 
With a povverfidly raw and guttural bari- 

e° rom« „f !U h CCeS?fUlly aVOids ,he usual 
extremes of heroic sentimentality and 

excessive bel canto. 

Lisbeth Balslev’s soprano Senla cap- 

nickerin 8 madness but 
not the victorious iUuminatory power of 

’^gner s music.. Robert Schunk with his 
magnificent straightforward tenor is an 
excellent tenor, Francisco Araiza a no t 

?nhPi S °- exc f Ilent helmsman. Anny 

and MatH 1C - Qf Mary reso,ule ly 
n 9 Matti, Salmon convinces as the 

powerful and domineering Daland 

However, none, of the soloists can 

compete with the superb vocal range of 

Norbert Batch's chorus. ™ 

1 1 I ■ i; Reinhard Beuth 

■ ! (Pio. Welt, 1 7 July, i 978) 
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Neumder's 

gift to 
Hambum 


jTflIncrettt 0 t- 3 fnidfltr 

A ll ihe main opera houses have thrir 
annual ballet festivals, often „ 
more than a resume of the works 
formed the previous season. 

The Berlin and DUsseldorf festival 
we pale and monotonous; in Stutlnan 
the young generation of choreographs 
Is under too much pressure; the Mu- 
mch festival lacks leadership, Hambaii 
is the only exception. 

After Hamburg choreographer John 
Neumeier anived from Frankfurt his rise 
was meteoric, not only because of his 
great creativity and his skilful, inventive 
way of winning over a public previously 
little interest in ballet. He has a drama¬ 
turgic concept which he is continually 

refining and questioning. l , ■ 

The fourth Hamburg . ballet .festival 
which ended recently was an illustration 
of Neumeier’s mastery. Wide though his 
range is, there are nonetheless two main 1 
emphases: one is the classical ballet tra¬ 
dition and the other is the concentante 
and symphonic ballet which is. open to 
associations. 

Neumeier completed his choreography 
of Tchaikovsky’s works with his version 
of The Sleeping Beauty at the festid 
His version of the Nutcracker in I51\ 
was unusual : 1 he threw the dusty ofd 
story overboard mid transformed it into 
a homage to Marius Petipa, the pcrfecter 
of the classical ballet. 

In Swan Lake (1976) Neumeir com¬ 
bined the basic idea of unattainable love 
in the original with the fate of Ludwig 
II of Bavaria. 

In his version of The Sleeping Beauty, 
he tried to get beneath the layers of 
pomp, bravura and acrobatics which 
liave accumulate^ in the 90-year history 
of the performance of the work and get 
down to the basic idea. He also attempt¬ 
ed to transpose the fairy tale into the 
present. 

Peter Appel, was director of the Co¬ 
logne Institute of Ballet until two years 
ago, since then Neumeier’s first ptf/W 
de ballet and now director of -tlie iTeCent- 
ly founded ballet school of. the HambWf 
State Opera; played a key part ini thh 
performance: Thoroughly familial ^ 
the history of the performance oMfe 
work, Appel cut out, alUhe .supe/AW 18 
elements iri- Petipa’s original ■ chbrrap* 

pliic concept-of 1890 and restored ^ 
original artistic principle. Neumeier (hen 
'' brought the whole- thirigMtp toldalbi; v ; 

,'; the ballet does, ricit befeiri m iSf 
.but m a wood'beih^ bla'ited'by h^torrr 

; Mp a yoiing ' niari' in^. blud 1 IJefe 1 1 
Trmce Desire of pait 'perfbntJaAA Hr 
a vision ;of a girl* Aurora, : into Wii& 

■ .world he is ..transported .im: a/drear 
threatened byi the«.power, ,of ithe: wicke 
fairy, protected by the. forces 

.At the end,.;he dances ,rig|it, ogt/. 
tips fany yyorld; sinks exh^u§te.d an.rji^ 
i.llusipned to, the. grqund and aeesi-a fl 
Jifeygirl sitting .on g-bepchi H'e .'tMrfl,J 
attentions to her. . hv.d f-lil. 

Muc^has been changed. The.Sleypi 
•-Beauty; is not -pii£fo sleep 1 

- . Continued pn.pB 9 e.il.. 
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Referring to the Nazi ban on his Berlin 
cabaret. Die Katakomba, Warner Finck, 
the film, television and rad ip. performer 
who died .recently .In Munich at the 1 age 
of 70, said: “Yesterday We were closed, 
today We; are open. If we are too open 
today,-we Will closed tomorrow.” Fink, 
the "wandering storyteller from Gfirlltz,” 
took over the Berlin cabaret In 1929 and 
was .so outspoken in his satirical criticism 
of. the Third Reich that hg, was sept to a 
concentration camp In 1935. He later 
wrote humorous books and his memoirs) 
entitled After Narr, was nun? (Old fool, 
what now?). 1 

"lit l 
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DIE m WELT 


I n December 1938 the staff of the Ber¬ 
liner 1 Tageblatt, in. a mood of folly,: 
asked prominent contemporaries if the 
Germans had a sense of humour. The 
answers were long-winded and evasive, 
mostly empty and true to the parly phi¬ 
losophy. 

The reply Werner Finck gave was a 
redeeming masterpiece of tongue-in 
cheek humour in the manner of Till Eu- 
lenspiegel. He wrote: “Humour? Yes, oil 
yes, of course we have! Or when you say 
we, do you mean your esimned news¬ 
paper wilh its ‘estimated’ readership 
of 90,000. In that case,'! would answer 
with an emphatic yes. The question 

alone proves it. 

« 

“Or do you mean us when you say 
we. In that case, I can also answer in the 
affirmative. We have humour when we 
are among ourselves. But only when we 
are among ourselves. That leaves the 
question of whether we have got a sense 
of humour about ourselves. Here,' too, 
the answer is yes. Only thosd who are 
above things can have a sense of hu¬ 
mour about them. I will 1 Elaborate later 
about what is meant by this.” • 

' 1 

Every sentence was open flouting of 
the regime. Every word was so bold that, 
the readen must have had a shudder of 
disquiet as he laughed about it. Finck 
had already been in a 'concentration 
canipji: < ■, : » 

,. | 1 

Unfortunately, Goebbels understood. 
FInck’s,, huinopr all too well. He put' 
another ban on Finck and replied testily 
to his article with an editorial ,in,the 
Vtilidscher Beobachter. ' . 1 ! .* 


This was typical of Finck . 1 He kept 
and expressed his sly sense of humour 
vyhen to do so was literally to risk one's 
life. His best time was, paradoxically,, jiis 
worst tinie: huHioiir'as a form of resis¬ 
tance. He was 1 often caught and had to, 
P?y. H)e price. But he survived. IF was q 
relief Ip liear the Jokes of the'German. 
Wilhelm Tell with his sly laugh. 1 !. .. 

Finck was a master of the carnou-’ 
flaged 1 speech. In' the days when cabaret 
was a higlily'dangerous way of making a 
living, Finite made it 1 into a active politi - 1 
cal weapon;"He walked' the 1 .tightrope 1 
alone, literally 1 risking his' neck’. He was 1 
Q character and a"mastdr dP WoFds aiidi 
deserves a monument ito ihis memory in 
Munichf . Werner Finck was unique. 


He always seemed so innocent, harm¬ 
less and disarmingly naive. He conti¬ 
nually seemed to lose track of his 
thoughts, but this was deliberate. What 
he wanted to say, he said indirectly. He 
hid his best punchlines modestly. One 
had to think along and work tilings out 
for oneself to follow Ihe man with in¬ 
finite humour. 

'■ Finck, bom ’in Gbrlitz, ■ did a great 
deal of acting hilt 1 always remained him¬ 
self. The smiling artistry of his puns and 
word-plays is recorded in hiS books. He 
travelled around like a cheerful-preacher. 

1 1 

It was a delight to hear him recounting 
autobiographical incidents so effortlessly 

and' humorously, .yet his hesitant words 
spmciiow cnplured all the danger, the 
bitterness amj the dubiousness of the 
Jough times in whicl) he lived. 

/ Me always winced wlicn people called 
him a comedian. This was something he 
hatiid. Nor was. lie'a hUmorist. He was 
too subtle a satirist , 1 loo committed to be 
just that. ' i 

Ho * always took his jokes in 
dead earnest; they were the only things 
lie could take seriously. He was u philo- 
soher, a rare modern apostle of the 
Greek Deniocrites. 

He cannot be replaced. 

Friedrich Luft 

, (Die Welt, 1 August 1978) 



Werner Finck: comedian whose jokes 
were the only things he took seriously. 


Gunther Rennert leaves opera 
memories of brilliance 


(l'hulos:Sven Simon) Work. 


T he director GUrither Rennert died 
recently in Salzburg at- the age of 
67, having just seen his new version of 
Der Rosenkavalier performed at the 
opening of this year's festival. 

'Dor Rosenkavalier had' been gredteii 
with rapturous enthusiasm 1 by the per¬ 
ceptive ■ Salzburg public in 'ah atmos¬ 
phere reminiscent of the iolderi days of 
Empress Maria 1 Theresa.Rcriiiirt wad 
much admired and respected by audi¬ 
ences dhd the singed who'performed in 
his productions. 11 " ' 

He had pldyed 1 a part 1 right lip f o'tin* 
last moment. No-one realised Unit his 
severe asthma complaint, which "had 
plagued him all his life, would now ej(- 
aut its tribute: an' embolism of the lungs: 

Gflnlher Rennert was one of a trio of 
directors Who* in tho 1950s and 1960S, 
made German opera into wlial it is to¬ 
day: living musical theatre. The other 
two were Wieland Wagner and Walter 
Felsenstein. > 

This living musical theatre has or 
course nothing to do with thc extrava¬ 
gant fantasies of the young generation 
of opera directors. For Rennert, the work 
was Ihe centre of all his efforts. He con¬ 
sidered the job of thc director to be to 
do justice to it, no more and no less. 

There was only one exception in Re¬ 
nnert's case: his adaptations and produc¬ 
tions of Rossini's operas, which he 
revived for the German stage. He allow¬ 
ed the actors to play according to mood, 
often swaying from the original. Theatre 
became a humorous end in itself in the¬ 
se productions. 

Su Ihlk.illy. RcMn-ii kjiik' in I’Ci Afcn 

Waller Felsenstein, at one lime his tea¬ 
cher, and Wieland Wagner, oscillating 
between realism in which every detail 
had to be absolutely correct and abstrac¬ 
tion pregnant with ideas. 

Rennert knew that opera could not be 
realistic - and yet it could not dispense 
wilh realism altogether. Rennert was a 
master of mixing the realistic and the 
abstract - indeed he had no rival. His 
Salzburg version of Cosi Fan Tutte was 
for many years the finest work in this 
festival, the perfection of the director’s 
art. His direction was unobstrusive yet it 
brought out the perfection of Mozart’s 



GUnther Rennert one '.of a> trio, who 
made German opera Into’living musical 
theatre, 

The other emphasis in Rennert's ca¬ 
reer. was the modern opera. Here ho 
worked tirelessly and persistently rind 
often achieved his cuds long after others 
had given up the struggle, lie was the 
inspiration behind more local and world 
premieres than it would be possible to 
enumerate. 

Rennert will be remembered as a di¬ 
rector, though he was nlso theatre direc¬ 
tor of the Hamburg State Opera from 
1946 to 1957 and of the Munich Opera 
Mom I9 o 7 to 1976. His qualifications 
for those posts were impressive: lie had 
u doctorate in law uiul was Ihe son of 
the director of an Essen steelworks. Ren¬ 
nert ran these opera houses not as a 
maiiaaer but :is a sensitive artist ;uu! a 
bentvlcnl fattier to his ciistmblc. 

As the opera became more and more 
international, this attitude became in¬ 
creasingly problematic. What in the 
1950s had been considered the special 
characteristic of 'the Hamburg Opera 
seemed provincial 20 years later. 

Rennert ignored the signs of the 
times and relied too heavily on the re¬ 
petition of past successes. His more 
ambitious performances did not seem to 
come off as often as before. 

His production of Der Rosenkavalier 
at this year’s Salzburg festival was a 
reminder of thc brilliant successes of 
earlier days. ■ Reinhard Beuth 

• 1 i (Die Walt, 1 August 1978)' 


■.» • Continued from page 10 

years'by a prick 1 of the spinning Wheel, 
biit by the thorns of a rose the wicked 
fairy, disguised as a suitor, gives her. 
Chamberlain Catalabutte is transformed 
into a dance master, symbol of the ten¬ 
sion between the spirit of the l'9lli cen- 
tiify 'ant ) 1 that.'bf today. TJ 16 plausible 
rendering 6 f; ihe ‘ extremely difficult 

switches in time arid'of .the bhapgc from' 
dream to reality is a masterly 'achieve'-’ 

merit in itself. ' 1 ..■ ' ! • 

r : . - . 1 . .. j 

As always, Neumeier introduces.. .a> 
wealth qf stimulating historical, psy^o- 
logicql qnd. philosophical associating. 
Yet: everything remains, cl ear arid .com-, 
prehcjisiblc, He tells the tale of love 
ovprcbinirig fhe powers of evil without a, 
Irncp qi banality - os a pafablp, which, 
hayij to Ijve mp, to today r ' ; 

The subtle transitions from Classical 
to modem styles of ballet, are reitiurk- 
ablc. .They are not introduced for their 
own h sake; E theyralways liave - a. precise. 
dramaturgic function. :The Inclusion of 
the usual:,divertissements in “the; main 
narrative: structure is equally impressive.: 


The overall optical impression results 
from the'combination'of choreography 
and the stage sets, designed by JBrgeri 
Rose. Rose developed these to' harmo¬ 
nise perfectly with Neumeier’s choreo¬ 
graphic concept. The scenes vary from 
dark thorn thickets to wide open spaces. 

This 1 Hamburg version of the Steeping 
Beauty^ is spectacular'In its bold slmpii - 1 
city, even though on occasions-musicdlL 
stifriuli to thc choreography aro blissed . 1 
Reinhard Schwarz conducting the Ham-' 
burg Orchestra does with fitting me-' 
liculousiles’s. s 

.the ensemble aiid the soloists also' 
play an important’ pari in the success ,of 
l|ic wlio|e: Francois Klaus/Kevin Haigen' 
as r r Desire,. I^ynii, Chorles/Marianne, 
Kruuse as ( Alirora, .Max Midinet 'as ‘ the 
Wicked fairy, Colleen Scott as the good! 
fairy arid Kevin' Hqigeii/Ivun Liska {is 
Hip Blue Bord. , .’ ! 

. The naturalness of the. entire ense¬ 
mble ,plays a'more important part than 1 
virtuoso individual, performances. Onrihei 
whole* therfli wasia significant improve-'' 
nient in the quality of the dancing; .eyi* 


dent: in the course 1 of the festival in 
Mahler’s Third and Fourth Symphonies, 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream and 
Schubert's Violin Quintet in C major, as 
well as in the Tchaikovsky ballet. 

Natalia Makarova, who joined the 
American Ballet Theatre from 1 the Le¬ 
ningrad -Kirov .Ballet in: 1970., was .one of: 
the main attractions. Sjie danced.a main, 
part in Neumeir $, Nuf cracker, and iq the 
second oct of Swan. Lake. She also 
danced with Patrick. Bissell in an excit- 
ingpremiere of illid elbgy to the first, 
part of Tchaikovsky’s tliird suite for or- , 
cheslra. ’ , 

. 11 ■ 1 ,■ ,’ \ 1 ; t \ 

Makarova is a. (,-hissffal ballerina par- 
excellence, biit her .she demonstrated her 
versatility and her mastery of modem 
dance: She had to poMray iln ,l intrbvilMed. 
woman ih deep ,, pa[n arid lorigiiig" fqT 1 
and at 1 the Same 1 time rfejiclirig tlie jirirf; 
nc rshlp of a solid and ; ftliable htari*. ’ ; ' 

The | 1 Hamburg', r, public ! responded' 
warmly to Nenmeier’s efforts‘ Slid those ‘ 
of his ensemble. Will theatre 'director 

GlirislophEvori 'Dohnonyl db thb‘same ? 5 

i-f/'fie ;, iiv ic;,. 1 ■Helnhii ScHeier ;* 

:‘l "fkWrtirSt'adt-An'z^lgir, S6' July-1978V 
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Doctors call for a new deal 
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G erman doctors, psychologists and 
social scientists are convinced that 
the theory that night and shift workers 
become accustomed to their routine is a 
myth, and that employers must act if 
the number of "work ailments" and 
early retirements because of illness is 
not to increase. 

The philosopher Ortego y Gasset once 
remarked darkly that it did not look ns 
If man .would ever get used to what 
“grinds down his existence" — work, in 
which lie is “painfully submerged". This 
is a discouraging reflection and applies 
with increased force to shift and night- 
work. ■ 

Occupational scientists have conclud¬ 
ed on the basis of numerous factory 
studies and laboratory experiments that 
workers do not get used to shift and 
night work, Even those doing night 
work for. years only adapt by keeping to 
Ihe patterns established during night 
work during leisure time. 

It is hardly surprising that the belief 
that night workers adapt still persists. 
According to the World Health Organi- 
5 anon most night workers regard their 
stomach and indigestion problems as 
more or. less . normal. They postpone 
Vo - the ■. doctor . mote Winn . most 
other categories of workers. 

They also want to prevent their day 
shift colleagues from having lnore to do 
because of their absence and so play 
down complaints. Only in the case of 
older workers on night work for a long 
lime do absence through illness increase. 


. i i 


the price, paid for is p- permanent 
struggle against the waking and sleeping 
rhythm. Accordfng, to , lyHO, t)ie 
working capacity , of, a night porker is 
similar to that pf a d&y Worker, pho hqs 

not Slept .fhe night before, Error analyses 
show t|iat. the number of.mistakes is 
greatest at about three in (he morning 
when strength and muscular coordina¬ 
tion reach their lowest level.,, 

Eighty per cent of shift workers asked 
about their sleep after a shift said their 
light sleep was often interrupted; by the 
noise of children playing or traffic, 
something hard to avoid in, this,country. 
The percentage who reported consistent¬ 
ly. poor appetites was almost as high. . 

, The human organism can adapt, for 
example, to a new time zone after a 
plane journey. In Ihe ease of regular 
night work, for reasons not known, this 
sychronisution ^doesi iiot work or docs 
not work adequately.- : . , i. 

Munich occupational physiologist Dr 
Wolfgang Ehrenstoiri has the most con¬ 
vincing explanation. He- suspects that 
the rhythms prescribed by the nervous 
system must be in balance with social 
behaviour to accomodate the shift of 
phases. But this essential behaviour 
modification is very difficult “because as 
a rule our leisure time needs are not 
phase-shifted". 

So far the necessary conclusions have 
not been drown from these realisations 
Experts. attribute this' to thfe. fact that 
night workers are required by their em¬ 
ployers to perform Just as well as day 
workers. It even seems that the amount 
of night work is increasing. 

According to Professor Volker Volk- 
holz of Berlin, the amount of shift work 
has increased by about 40 per cent in 


f i | r 


the past though it has decreased; in tra¬ 
ditional shift work , industries such , as 
mining and. the iron and .the chemical 
industries.) The increase- is the result of 
demand In the food industry, tourism, 
public houses and hospitals. Experts ex¬ 
pect that this trend Will continue in the 
next ten years. . ■ « ! . ,. : 

Jfirg MUnstemiann, Dortmund socio¬ 
logist , 1 and director of The Research 
Group on Work' hnd Heilth Ltd.,, be¬ 
lieves it woiild' he nonsensical' to 
demand a general ban on shift work, fie 
says if. legislation limited sjiift vvoift 
companies would be forced 16 i'nirqcjucc 
more overtime. The result would qierely 
be that one form of stress would replace 
another. 1 ' ■ 

Overtime regulations need to be 
tightened up as it is. The trade union 
leaders, by no means interested in en¬ 
couraging debate among their members 

on such issues, carefully avoid the sub-* 
jecl. 

Any measure to reduce overtime 
would result in a drop of income for 
hundreds of thousands of families, and 
so the question is less a matter of 
making working conditions more 
humane than of financial considerations. 
This recalls the words of Freiburg 
medical sociologist JOrgen von 
Troschke, who said: "Health is not an 
end in itself." 

There have been proposals on solving- 
die problem. Munich occupational scien¬ 
tist Professor Heinz Schmidtke believes 
in the long run it would be better to 
shorten night shifts than to pay night 
shift supplements as compensation for 
additional stress. 

Night shifts should be adapted to the 


bod/s six-hour biological rhythms. raf 
her than the present eight. ^ U 

J 6 rg MUnstermann has another nm 
posal which. be would oOmplemeni 
Selimidtke’s. '‘Certain thing?® b 

made illegal —- such as piecework ai 
night or. doing- two. shifts or bouts o 
overtime following each 'other" If both 

these proposals were put into practice 

much of the damage dolnO could be « 
duced. 

i , 

■ 1577 f .5.7 per cent'morp wotlten 

ffedtof occupational illneafc'.tfoj 

“• Ufa *f .Pf esen * are 47'iecbg- 

msed occupational ijlriesses. And' if: fa 
fears pf the Association o,f Cerman.Psv- 
pholpgists. come ;true, the 48th /wifi b, 
'-Silent attrition as , a .result of Stress 
during shift work." .=1 , -. . , . 

"The pSyohologists demand legislation 
oil staff planning >to' ensure that **t[je 
psychic health ‘of the'employees is taken 
into account.”' 

The Woric Security Act, in .force' f or 
three years, requires precisely this of the 
6 000 company doctors in this countiy 
They are required to play a part in Ihe 
planning and design of places of work a 
task full of pitfalls. ’I 

: The first is that they often do n<)( 
know the precise requirements for a 
place of' work: Then there is the prob¬ 
lem of the division of the- company doc¬ 
tor's time, 

Professor ' Hettingtr of Wuppertal 
University has Worked out that generally 
only a quarter of a company doctor's 
time is spent on examinations. The rest 
is devoted to problems of occupational 
medicine. One works councillor put it 
more succinctly: ‘The doctors ought to 

look at the company first and then the 
men." 

It seems there is a great need k 
more occupational medicine. The num¬ 
ber of “ground down existences" is not 
getting any smaller and the number of 
people retiring early on grounds of ill¬ 
ness and the number of illnesses caused 
by shift work are increasing. 

1 Peter Jennrieh 

. , (Die Zell. 28 Jiily.1978) 


S everal groups in North Rliine- 
Westphalia have taken up the cause 
ol workers, who man the check-out tills 
m supermarkets. 

The "Emancipation Working Party" in 
Moers, North Rhine-Westphalia, recently 
held an information campaign on behalf 
of the check-out workers. The group 
consists of rencsentativcs of the Young 
Socialists, the Free Democrats, and the 

trade, banks and insurances trade 
union. .. 

Five hundred and ten people signed a 
petition against the conditions in which' 
check-out workers, usually women 
demanded that they be improved. The 1 
prtifien lias sent to the-local manage¬ 
ment of Afdi and plus, the two main 
supermarkets. Up to now, only Aldi has 
ft-lUfa-d in a vague and non-commit alletlcr.- 

f< J tIlc came," 

ri I P r . Peters’s report, 

financed by the Bonn Ministry of La¬ 
bour, on the work of check-out women 

vu . I c ,- T ? llc Sll P ervis °ry Office of 
Westphalia in Bochum. 

r e da >' s ihal »n the rush hours 
from Friday to Saturday lunchtime 

when often up to 50 per cent of the 

* s;,Jt,s , tak « cashiers have to 

‘ ldl1 “P W* up to 500 kg of pro- 

, i Ul 5 V 1 *>'« hulf-aii-liou r, w i t hou t any 
incchamcaj aid. 

One of the women at the information 
evening said her left arm still hurt when 
she thought of when she worked in a 


.1 


. i 


Group fights to better lot 

■ > i ^ • * * ■ 1 .j 

of check-out workers 


supermarket. Another cashier, delighted 

at the solidarity so many people , has 

shown, immediately signed -a demand 

dthat- so-called "packing check-outs" 

should be abolished;as the -first step 

towards improving of working condi- 
lions. 

■ • • 

Juitd Hiirike, 1 one -6f the' initiators of 

" ,e ; ‘nforrnation carnpoign, told Frank- 
[urter Rundschau: “These reports are not 
just there to gather dust or be published, 
m medical journals. They must .also be 
used Jo make; the public .aware of the. 
dangers to health at these check-outs 

. wc j rkin * conditions at these pick- 
mg check-outs are the most unfavou¬ 
rable, we have decided that the first step 
is to get nd of them." ' ■ 

Packing check-outs are those at which 
he caslucr lias to take the goods out of 
the basket or shopping trolley herself 
ring up the lilj and’ then put the goods 
into another trolley or basket. 

There are about 150,000 cashiers in 
self-service shops and supermarket 

ii^VT^ concIudBd that as a nde 
tfiese check-outs do not correspond to 

ergonomic and occupational medicine 
requirements, , ...... 


m m 

The Berlin Land Office for Work Pro¬ 
tection found 3500-causes for complaint 
shops in an investigation on 
i975 There were draughts a( 878 check¬ 
outs, 8 Q 2 were inadequately covered, 689 

P resc ribed temperature 
Of 21 degrees, and af 197 "there were 

IV were ljnS'caiises ter tomL 

p ltunU o abort the stools,the casltieis sat 

m. J 88 .eit.her did not have backrests or 

did not have adjustable backrests, 188 

ad /“ t for height, 389 4id iiot, 
have founded edges and 100 did not 
vc enough 1 knee-room. ■ 

The few scientific analyses of stress 
n cas . hier ? sho .^ that they suffer frani ‘ 

general exhaustion, headaches, sleeples- 
ness and pains in the small of the back. 
Lack of cijeigy, pains and numbness in 
Ihe shoulders, neck and arms, elbows, 

h ?L ds « nd fingers 0,1 both sides are 
other affects.. : , , ... , ..... : 

nl l 0 n , lerm L 0bserVfltio111 programme 
among 116 cashiers showed that 16 be-': 

rame mcapabie of .- .working,: 15 had to > 

rmd other jobs.and 48 >had .to have 4heir 

working hours reduced.:iDoctofs :fourid: 

that theseiWomdn' suffered.from inability! 


. I-. ’ :! i i 

to grip, weakening of. muscles, pains in 
the neck, losses of. sense of touch, loss 
of .ability of. grasp. and hold objects and 
a drop in overall ;body temperature* . . i- 
The physical strain on . cashiers is the 
result, as anyone in a supermarket can 
see, of constantly having, to' turn from 
the . goods to the' till and back: They 
often'have to do! this standing upifof 
many hours / 1 < . ;• 1 -.1 . jmii- ■ 

The .physical and nervous stress ■is the 
result of having to concentrate alMb* 
time. The cashier has to know the price* 
of’ the -gb'ods or read the" ofttn 'wy. 
sihall stickers, press the Tight buitadi* 
tak^ the curtdmdfs’ Hibhejl arid 
right change -• all' aV 1 ttuickiy 1 h 
ible. ■' ’■ 1 ■■ ■»' ■ ' 

It is.^ortli adding that..tjie 
monthly wiige of a cashVT.'is.,I)MU?P 
gross, and. she ,wn cjnly'.eprri’.lhisj ffttf 
eight years. .' ; 

The trade. Banks and;insurance l.rade 
union has 'reacted positively'‘,'to tj|< 
Peters report and (He aders 1 infohpdlioF 
campaign, urging cashiers’.in pifer iowm 
to start similaf edmpaigns, regardless,'p! 
whether unions br dih&'grcil.ps^ ih 
initiators. .. |; 

; The union cld^ffexecutive ha,S. sgUW 

vyorkhig. .party -of,, occupa,tl.auaj.;spiefl 

lists,, wprks councillors,,., ,c^shiers 
wagp; experts f to \ work; oqi t measures ft 
tjie. abp|itiop of-packing ;ehe^|f^QHts■ 
proposals, for.bette r.yypge agreement ii 

*ii l ."''" s, 'i ’ Wolf'Gantet BrtlgmMtt' 
(Primkl'drieriRurtdiohaU 1 / 24'^l^ l‘4T 
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T he Hamburg Education Authority is 
holding special pre-school classes 
for children from “socio-cultitfally de¬ 
prived backgrounds" and the children of 
foreign workers. •: • ' r 

The classes begin three or- four 
months before the children start primhry 
school; and the timetable contdinS “free 
and educational play, artistic and musi¬ 
cal activity, accustoming the children 1 to 

social forms and the creation of natural 
speaking situations.” 

Hildegard Rumtorf, who teaches ont 
of the classes, explains what this means 
in practice: “I spend most of niy time 
teaching the children the 1 simplest ex¬ 
pressions. The little Turks in particular 
do not speak a word of German when 
they start the classes.” 

Phrases and words such as yes, no, 

‘Independence’ 

tops poll on 
education 

A poll by the Eninid Institute in Bie¬ 
lefeld shows that 48 per cent of 
people in West Germany believe the 
main aim of education is to make chil¬ 
dren independent and able to use their 
free will. 

Forty-six per cent of people said Ihe 
most important aims were love of order 
and hard work. Only 12 per cent chose 
obedience and submission. 

The institute says the answers clearly 
show that different age groups have dif¬ 
ferent priorities. Among the 14 to 19- 
year-olds, 79 per cent chose free will 
and independence and only 19 per cent 
love of order and hard work. 

Almost the complete opposite was 
true for the 65 age bracket: 64 per cent 
opted for love of order and hard work 
and only 27 per cent for free will and 
independence. 

According to the poll, different pro¬ 
fessional groups have different views on 
education. Workers (48 per cent), pen¬ 
sioners (70 per cent) and housewives 

(48 per cent) gave love of order and 
hard work priority, while white collar 
workers (50 per cent), civil servants (56 
per cent), self-employed and farmers (49 
per cent) and those studying (78 per 
cent) put independence and free will 
top. dpa 

(Kleler Nnchrlchten, 26 July 1978) 


please, thank you, fetch ine this, give 
me that, come here,. what’s your name; 
Iqpk, show me, ,1 would like and so on 
are constantly repeated and practised. .. 

. HUdcgard . Rumtorf does not speak 
Turkish:-‘‘How. could I with my time¬ 
table?.” she asks. So she has to resort to 
all kinds t of illustrative methods to .get 
her points across. She uses difigrariis, 
plays families, gets the children to dress 
and undress dolls, lakes them "shopping 
or to the zoo. 

In these situations she finds out if Ihe 
children have understood what she has 
been trying to teach. A little Turkish 
boy called Erkan wanted to buy a bana¬ 
na. He knew his teacher was listening 
and his classmates waiting and wanted 
to say a complete sentence. Laughing 
and pointing to a salad, he said: "My 
name is' banana." 

On such occasions Hildegard Rumtorf 
realises only too vividly how well her 
charges have understood the difference 
between “my name is Erkan" and “I 
would like a banana.” 

In Erkun’s group no one laughs about 
mistakes like (his uny more. But the 
problems which arise from different 
mentalities and approaches to bringing 

up children are far more difficult to 
overcome. 

Children brought up very religiously 
are appalled when German children ca¬ 
sually unpack and cal their bread and 
sausage. Hildegard Rumtoif tells of a 

Fuikihli girl wliu would nut Uke off her 

shoe after she had hurt her foot. And it 
sometimes happens that pupils dirty 
their pants because they are afraid to ask 
to be excused. 

Erkan will start school on September 
4. This year in Hamburg 4,780 Turks. 
1,271 Jugoslavs, 1,163 Protuguese, 1,058 
Greeks, 823 Italians, 629 Spaniards and 
2,812 children of other nationalities start 
their education. 

Since the end of the 1950s Hamburg 
has faced the problem of integrating 
foreign children into the German school 
system. The children of foreign workere 
are.required by law to attend school and 
never before have there been so many, i 

In Altona, for example, 50 to 70 per 
cent of all first year pupils are foreig¬ 
ners. The corresponding figures for 
some schools in Wiihelmsburg are 90 to 
100 per cent. 

Hans Joachim Schwenkc, in charge of 
the foreign children department of the 


Hamburg Education Authority, explains 
this development, which seems incom¬ 
patible with the ban on recruiting for¬ 
eign workers in 1973 and the decline In 
the economy. 

“Many workers have brought their 
children over to Germany, since family 
allowances have only been giveli to chil¬ 
dren living in the country. And they 
make sure their children go to school 
more now, because the payment is con¬ 
ditional upon their children being regis¬ 
tered at a school ” 

The fact that the- number of foreign 
children at German primary schools is 
now so high is also an opportunity. 
With larger numbers of children of one 
nationality in a class, it is easier to teach 
effectively. 

Hamburg is going to set up at least 
29 classes of children from the same 
country. They will be fought by one 
German-speaking teacher and pne tea¬ 
cher who speaks their inothet tongue 
until they luivo reached tho standard 
where they cun be integrated in an ordi¬ 
nary German cluss. 

The advantage of classes partly in the 
mother tongue is that the children do 
not drift too far from the school system 
in their own countries and find it easier 
to adapt if and when they return home. In 
this respect, Hamburg is following 

Baden-WQrltcmberg, Bavaria and North 
Rhine-Westphalia. 

Most foreign children will continue to 
be taught in normal classes or special 
preparatory classes. Erkan will be taught 
in a mixed class and will only have the 
possibility of taking extra German les¬ 
sons to improve his knowledge. In the 
afternoons, like all foreign children, he 
will go to “mother tongue classes." 

German teachers are not happy about 
the system, hut agreemenls have been 

itiUbliwd Willi Uic cuiUda>ii:b uJ dm 

countries concerned. The idea is that the 
children do not lose touch with the tea¬ 
ching system at home. 

Erkan’s teacher Hildegard Rumtorf is 
now wondering whether she should 
learn Turkish: “Often I do not know 
which children need more attention. If I 
knew Turkish, it would be a lot easier." 
She is as well prepared for these ex¬ 
treme teaching situations as her collea¬ 
gues wlio have been teaching for years. 

The Hamburg Education Authority 
wants to improve the situation and from 
next autumn will provide special courses 
for teachers of foreign children. The 
trouble is that only ,40 teachers can take 
part. The rest will.have to get down tc 
“German as a foreign language", im¬ 
prove their knowledge of the socio-cul- 
tura] backgrounds the children come 
from and make the best of textbooks 
and teaching aids. Gesine Froese 

(Die Zell, 28 July 1978) 


Kindergarten 
vital say 
parents 



N ine out of ten West German 
parents believe their children ought 
to attend, a kindergarten and two out of 
three mothers believe learning at pri¬ 
mary school is easier as a result. 

• This is the result of a poll done by 
educationists at Constance University 
and published by Ihe Bonn Ministry of 
Education. 1 

The reasons why parents of children 
in this age group think sq highly of iiic 
kindergarten are: 

• Fifty-seven per cent of mothers 
say children become independent sooner 
through growing up with other children. 

• Fifty-six per cent believe children 
can learn things at kindergarten they 
cannot learn at home. 

• Thirty-three per cent of mothers 
reckon Hut children's imaginations can 
develop more fully .under expert tuition 
at kindergarten. 

Parents awarded minus points to some 
aspects of education. One in ten mot¬ 
hers (II per cent) thought kindergarten 
teachers brought their children up too 
freely. 

Many parents would be glad to help al 
the kindergarten: 82 per cent of mothers 
and 5G per cent of fathers said they 
would be prepared to spend more than 
an hour a week. 

Ill', 'll -'..1 IW\ KlAu.ll li..-(U\. ,m J 1 in- 

dergarten is an important factor in at¬ 
tendance. If the distance on foot is only 
500 metres, 85 per cent of the children 
attend. If the kindergarten is more than 
three kilometres away, the figure is only 
47 per cent. Hans Josef Joest 

(Neu« kuhr Zeiiung, 27 July 197B) 

Homes silent 
over sex 

nly 25 per cent of young people 
learn about sex from their parents, 
according to a poll among 120,000 re¬ 
aders conducted by the teenage maga¬ 
zine Bravo. 

Thirty two per cent learn from litera¬ 
ture on the subject, 23 per cent at 
school and 14 per cent learn from their 
friends. 

(Die Well, 20 July 1978) 
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Legal aid: does means test 
ordeal prevent justice? 


A few years ago there was a television 
documentary on the shortcomings 
of the West German health service pro¬ 
vocatively entitled: "Because you are 
poor you will have io die earlier". 

Tiie Him played a big part iii making 
the public more sensitive on health 
issues, and there is no doubt that a 
number of improvements have been 
made in recent years. 

■ 

Public opinion cOuld well do with 
being sensitised in another area of eve¬ 
ryday life no less important for the in¬ 
dividual: the law. 

Magazine wins 
‘sexism’ suit 

\ Hamburg court lias dismissed the 
soil filed by JO women against Der 
Stern, the illustrated weekly magazine, 
for alleged sexism in its choice of cover 
pictures. 

Ordering the woman to pay costs, 
judge Alfred Engelschall regretted that 
the law left him with no option but to 
dismiss the case. 

No other decision could have been 
reached, he told actress Inge Mcyscl — 
the only plaintiff to attend his sumin- 
h\g*v\p — not even if the panel liad 
consisted entirely ot women. 

The-toiiit eppreefotert ■ ttw Women’s 
stand and admired llieir sense of com¬ 
mitment. he -said. In 20 or 30 years' 
time legal action might well bring a de¬ 
cision in their favour. 

Henri Nannen, editor-in-chief of Der 
Stem, was booed and catcalled as he 
kissed Frau Meysel's hand before Hie 
judge delivered his ruling. 

The plaintiffs, who want the Hamburg 
magazine to stop prtraying women as 
mere sex objects, intend to appeal. They 
include Alice Schwarzer of the feminist 
monthly Emma, actress Erika Pluhar, 
novelist Luise Rinser and film director 
Margarcte von Trotta. 

The court held that it was up to law¬ 
makers to judge when portrayal was 
permissible and when not. Were the 
court to issue a ruling, the defendant 
would have to know in future how far 
he might go. 

But the issues at stake included .per^ 
sonal viewpoints and taste. Views might 
differ without one side or the other 
being exclusively right or wrong. 

The court also mled that a handful of 
women were not entitled ro file a suit 
on behalf of a majority of women in the 
Federal Republic; they could only sue 
the defendant for individual damages. 
None of the women had 1 featured as 
cover girts, so there could be no ques¬ 
tion of individual damages. They had 
not, of course, claimed this, or that there 
was any resemblance between the cover 
girls to which they objected and them- 
solves. 

riii 1 court also saw no reason for as¬ 
suming tluit women might be deemed 
ci'lftLiively ins ul table. The same was 

true of Protestants or Roman Catholics 
os h group. 

A majority of women could not be 
considered to share the plaintiffs' views, 
which formed merely one aspect of a 
continuing debate on (lie roles of (he 

sexes. (DtfrTagcvspi^l, J7 July 1978) 


• Frankfurt judge and critic of the legal 
system Theo Rase ho: si sums the problem 
up as: “Because you are pobryou will be 
dealt less justice.'' 

Policemen were asked a while ago 
whether all accused stood an eaual 
chance. Eighty-throe per cent replied 
that rich people as a rule fared better. 

Only i I per cent disagreed. 

If ypu .have enough,money, you will 
get a fair deal in the .end'; if you lack the 
cash, there is, no point in seeking redress 
through the courts,. Why bother when 
you are bound to lose your case? 

This is an argument frequently 
advanced in the context of the "little 
man" and the law. And without dramati¬ 
sing the results of opinion polls, there is 
n similarity with the health service, in 
that the only thing the ordinury man 
fears more than the law is the dentist. 

“Certificates of proverty are issued in 
Room 5" the doorman at the local aut¬ 
hority office says. No matter how 
friendly he may look as lie" say* these 
chilling words, the young woman who 
made the inquiry predictably turns on 
her heel and bolts. 

She is no stale to heai his advice that 
she will need her identity card, state¬ 
ment of income and proof of expendi¬ 
ture on rent, gas and electricity, water 
and othe r recurring ite ms. 

She is, as it happens, a 34-year-old di- : 
vorrcc wilh two children who-is having 
trouble with her landlord. Her former 
husband is not paying maintenance re¬ 
gularly and she is in arrears with her 
rent. ■ • ' 

She looks like being given notice and 
cannot afford a lawyer. She has heard 
that she may, under certain circmn-. 
stances, qualify for legal aid, but will be 
humiliated by the red tape she has to go 
through to qualify. 

The certificate of poverty is only Ihe 
beginning of the paper chase. It is mere¬ 
ly a document certifying that she has 
qualified for legal aid.after a means test.. 

But the term “certificate of poverty" 
is a reproach toGudrurij'our 34-year-old 
divorcee from Hanover. 


D uring the Bonn Bundestag's summer 
recess the Judges’ Association has 
levelled fresh and trenchant criticism at 

MPs for producing a deluge of legisla¬ 
tion. 

A commentary in the association's 
publication carries the accusation that 
too many additions to the statute book, 
often poorly worded, iriight 'cventlially 
constitute a denial of justice. ? 

More than 1,500 Acts and roughly 
2,300 other legal instruments are cur¬ 
rently in force. During the last Bundes¬ 
tag 516 new laws or amendments to ex¬ 
isting legislation were approved. 

The flood of legislation and adminis¬ 
trative inflation go hand in hand, the 
judges say. Laws need administration 
and administrators rely on a steady, sup¬ 
ply of luws and decrees to keep them 
occupied. 

Assuming this trend becomes self- 
perpetuating, .lawmakers, are going to 
want to regulate more and more of eve¬ 
ryday life, which runs counter to the 


And it strikes terror into the hearts of 
Germans in much the same way as 
“means test" strikes terror into the 
hearts of Britons ^ho need to convince 
officials that they are penniless before 
qualifying for national assistance, wel¬ 
fare, legal aid and a host of other things. 

It Is not just that Gudrun feels self- 
conscious about disclosing her'financial 
circumstances tp soinc cjyil servant. The 
cause libs deeper.' 1 

The law is more inclined that other 
institutions, such as the educational, sys¬ 
tem, to regard poverty as a purely eco¬ 
nomic problem. 

The law caters ifor the less well-to-do 
rather than for the underprivileged. It 
does not acknowledge the existence of a 
poverty gap.. 

Last year 15,000 civil actions were 
handled by the county court in Hanover. 
Legal aid was sought.in only 372 cases 
but almost invariably granted. 

■ Docs this mean that only one in 40 
qualified for legal aid? Hardly. It is more 
likely that many of the other 39 were 
unaware that they might qualify. 

The law is not much assistance to the 
majority of people, who feel it is unap¬ 
proachable and see the legal system as a 
cold, unfeeling machine and a labyrinth 
in which the non-lawyer is lost. 

Most people would sooner have noth¬ 
ing to do wilh the courts. They do not 
associate theteg&l system with any idea 
of securing justice. 

Gudrun,.34, need not have been dis¬ 
couraged by the doorman at the council 
offices. Legal aid would probably have 
been granted. She has little left over at 
the end of the month and stands a fair 
chance of winning her case, as required 
by Para .114 of the civil procedure code, 
which governs legal aid. 

But she has not abandoned hope. She 
may . feel she has been turned away at 
the council offices but she still reckons 
the court may be able to help. 

She is right. For a consultation fee of 
DM10 she can take legal advice, but for 
this service too she must first qualify in 
a manner she finds embarassing. : . i 

On Tuesday afternoon she tries:again, 


Stop flood 

■ of laws 
judges say 

tenet that the average citizen is a mature 
adult not in need of regimentation. 

The judges say there are so many 
items of legislation on the statute book 
, that the point of non-comprehension is 
: frequently reached. Even legal experts 

■ have difficulty in finding their way 
through the maze. 

Courts are overburdened, taking an 
, unconscionable lime to deal with cases. 
; constitution guarantees legal protec- 
tion for all, but this presupposes swift 
proceedings, whereas cases can take so 
long as to be a denial of justice, the as¬ 
soc iation says. 

. Poorly-framed legislation includes, the 
Youth Aid Bill and the Restrictive Trade 
Practices Bill,. 


having been told to call at rooiin' 167 ^ 
the county court buildings. She hash* 
take her turn, sitting on a bench in (h 
corridor alongside a dozen others. 

Everyone knows why everyone else« 
here. They all have problems they can 
no longer settle without assistance from 
someone with legal knowledge. R 00ni 
167 is the legal advice bureau. 

An hour later sheris inside, facing the 
official on duty .across a desk. He starts 
by asking whether she qualifies as “of 
moderate means." He Is happy to bhrnt 
its edge, but Gudrun is embarrassed bv 
the question. .. 

, But .once they have agreed that site 
does qualify, she is entitled to. consult a 
lawyer for DM 10. . 

Low-income groups all over Lower & 
xopy are entitled to consult a lawyer of 
their choice once screened by officials a| l 
15 county courts,. • . . , 

, Court officials or other civil servant! 
are not entitled, to give legal advice. 
Only Hamburg has legal advice cento 
that provide this service. 

In Lower Saxony the law Association 
has bridged the gap, sending a duty la¬ 
wyer to the county courts twice a week. 
He is paid by the hour, with the Justice 
Ministry in Hanover footing to bill. 

Gudmn’s case presents no initial 
problems. The lawyer writes a letter to 
the landlord explaining her financial 
position. This may well dissuade the 
landlord from litigation. 

if the landlord is still determined to 
take her to court, she will have to go to I 
the council offices again. A “certificate ■ 
of poverty" is a must if she is to stand 
any chance of justice. 

Dieter Hdbbel, a Hanover county 
court judge, thinks the facilities provid¬ 
ed in Lower Saxony are a success. Rtf 
not everyone for whom they arc prov¬ 
ed know of their existence. 

Problems such as those of Gudrun 
frequently occur, and most people who 
face them have no more money than 
she has and are just as reluctant to take 
the lege! plunge. 

There must be some way in which 
lawmakers can help. Access to the 
courts free of charge may be a distant 
prospect, but there can be little:doubt 
that legal. aid and advice procedures 
need improving. 

Anatole France, who died in 1924, pul 
it in a nutshell. -The law in its majestic 
equality,"-he .wrote 54 years ago, “Forb¬ 
ids both rich and poor to sleep under the 
bridges,' beg on the streets and steal 
bread/' It still does, Urschtl 

(Hannoversche Allgemelnd, 31 July 1V7I) 
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: The one is full of empty phrases, ^ 
petitions and truisms, .the other Is lflsVj v 
as it stands, to incorporate ideals rajh er ' 
than immediately : applicable regi#!^; 
leaving courts to. work out the delate- ., 
The Bundestag is shunning reS^* 
bility, the association says, biifdenlfljS . 
courts with the rple of.ersatz lawina^ 15 ' j 
Judges see hope, however. The 
position Christian Democrats j-tew 
tabled a Bundestag motion . calling. ' or 
less legislation and a more rea'dily 
preherisible version of tire ■ 

law. 

The Bundestag home .affairs cqlhj 111 ’ 
tee, chaired by Social Democrat 
-. Wemitz, has already held.: hearing? a 
which judges arid' prosecuting counsel 
; have spoken. !; k : ! '\\ ,>sV; 

The Justice Ministry has ..scrapped ? 
wordy Travel Agencies Bill'and- -no* 
proposes instead a much briete' 
amendment to the civil code. 1 , 

Siegfried M/cfie' 

(Bremer N«chrlchtenrl9 ■teljr 
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Exit sign for German 
grand prix racers? 
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T%/T otor racing's Formula I German 
grand prix at Hockenlieim was a 
washout for local drivers: there was not 
one German in the first 10 past the 
chequered flag. 

It looks very much as though no 
Germans will be competing in grand 
prix motor racing next season. The con¬ 
tracts of Jochen Mass with ATS and 
Hans-Joachim Stuck with Shadow expire 
at Ihe end of this season and Rolf 
Stommelcn’s Arrow stable has been 
banned front racing. 

‘ All three drivers have managed to 
keep a toehold in Formula 1 for years 
by generous sponsorship. Stommelen en¬ 
tered for his first Formula 1 grand prix 
in 1970, Mass in 1973 and Stuck in 
1974. 

Their best end-of-season rating was in 
1977 when Joclicn Mass was sixth driv¬ 
ing a McLaren 

Stommelen, 35, has notched up 45 


>1 . 1 





Jochen Mass: Not a single championship 
point this year. (Photos! SchLrner) 

grand prix over the years, but since 
Hockenheim has been virtually unem¬ 
ployed because a London court has ruled 
that Arrow may no longer compete in 
grand prix motor racing. 

• The bench imposed the ban because 
40 per cent of the Arrow is a carbon 
copy of the Shadow, hardly surprising 
since designer Tony Southgate brought 
his plans with him from Shadow .last 
year. 

But Arrow, the judge ruled, are in 
breach of patent. So Stommelen, 
from Cologne, is out of work. 

Stuck, 27, began his grand prix career 
in Argentina in 1974, since when he has 
entered 57 Formula 1 race?. Last .season 
he failed to find a stable, but Was sighed 
by Brabham at the last minute . when 
Carlos Pace of Brazil was killed In an air 
Crash. 

But the fcoptract: was not renewed ’tit 
(be end of 19V7j so Stuck liad to moke 
to with Shadow, a second-rate marque. 

1 'The Germans may come cheaper as 
top-flight drivers,"; spys >.Britain's -Max 
Mosley, the former Ma(ch ; boss;; “but 
youngsters like Derek Daly of Ireland 


stand a better chance of landing a fresh 
contract”. . 

• • • i • • 1 1 

Jochen Mass is in even, more of a 
predicament. He has been up der, a cloud 
for months. 

His championship hopes for this sea¬ 
son have been dashed, and his current 
spell of poor form is disheartening for q 
man who until recently seemed unabhj 
to put a foot wrong. 

He began as a sailor in the merchant 
navy, went on to become fl motor me? 
chanic and rally driver and finally 
graduated to Formula 1. 

But progress has been downhill since 
the end of last year. He pulled out of 
McLaren, a first-rate stable, and signed 
for ATS of Bad DUrkheiin. 

He has been an also-ran ever since, 
and his career seems in jeopardy. “Wo 
cannot imagine wliat Jochen will do 
when Iris big money days in grand prix 
racing are over," friends say. 

And he will certainly find it hard to 
land a Formula I contract next season, 
having scored not a single world cham¬ 
pionship point this year. 

In training lie has usually been at the 
tail end, and at Monte Carlo he did not 
even qualify. Last year he scored 25 
points and came sixth in the end-of-sca- 
son ratings driving for McLaren. 






' Hans-Joachim Stuck: contract expires. 

“Hermann the German" team-male 
James Hunt called Mass, who was popu¬ 
lar personally but not highly rated as a 
driver. 

“It's very hard working with Joclicn,’’ 
McLaren manager Cal del I said in 1976. 
“He can never attune himself to a car. 
We arc always in the dark where lie is 
concerned. He stands in his own way.” 

“Jochen spent too much time worry¬ 
ing abourt his yacht on the Cote d'Azui 
and loo little worrying about his racing ” 
says BMW's Jochen Neerpasch. 

Signing fur a German stable was the 
final blow for the erstwhile hope of 
Formula I, ATS were an inexperienced 
team and there was no-one to lend him 
a hand. 


Polo players take a swing 
at ‘elitist’ reputation 


M unich Polo Club recently staged 
the first German open champion¬ 
ships, held on successive weekends. Polo 
players are keen to gain a following 
among the sporting public. 

Popularity is what they want. They 
never chose isolation, or so they say. 
They are fed up with their game being 
dismissed as a sport for millionaires. 

The polo players have three aims in 
mind. First, they would like to pull in 
the crowds. At the 1936 Olympics 53,000 
spectators watched the polo tournament 
in Berlin. i 

Second, they would like a fair deal in 
the sporting press. Third, they want to 
part company with what has been dubb¬ 
ed the “Prince Philip syndrome." 

Baron von Stain, who launched the 
Munich club in 1970, Is most unhappy, 
with polo's high society image, although' 
his members undeniably in cl ride a num-j 
ber of aristocratic names. ; 

“Call us gauchos if you must," says i 
Ernst von Slain, “but never 'elitists'.’** 
Mind you, polo Is an expensive hobby.; 
You need at least two ponies of your 
own to take part in a tournament. 

Most ponies are imported from Ar¬ 
gentina. Sixteen-and-a-half hands is an' 
average height, and they must bo tough,' 
good-humoured and in perfect condi-j 
tion. J 

A polo pony costs belweetV DM5,000- 
and DM9,000 and about; DM400 a: 
month in upkeep. The Munich club’s; 
40-odd ponies are looked after by half a; 
dozen Argentinian 1 stable lads and exer-| 
cised daily to keep fit. s 

Members pay a - further DM2,000 a ' 


year towards club expenses, so polo is 
still a far cry from sport for the masses 
or I he popularity of, say, soccer. 

But must polo abandon hope of spec- 
tutors merely because so few people can 
afford to play it themselves? Not if 
grand prix motor racing is any guide. A 
handful of drivers pull in enormous 
crowds. 

In Argentina crowds of up to 40,000 
wutcli major games at Palermo Stadium. 
In Germany, where horsemanship as 
such has proud traditions, much ground 
has yet to be made. 

Polo is one of the oldest equestrian 
sports in the world and probably ranks 

& % • *5• jf * ■ s ’S' s 
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Rolf Stommelen: court ban on his car.; 

(Photo: dpa^ 

Mass hud to shift for himself, but 
nothing much huppened. His six years', 
experience in Formula 1 did not seen! 
to be much benefit. 

“Jochen has grown so idle that words 
fail me to describe how lazy he is," says 
a first-rate German driver who waS 
called on lo test-drive for ATS in his 
place. 

“I reckon Mass has given up," says 
Kckc Rosberg of Finland, who left Jo¬ 
chen standing in an ATS at Brand's 
Hatch. “He no longer lakes any trouble, 
simply disappearing as soon as practice 
is over. Either lie no longer wants to 
drive or he no longer can" 

liurk hard Nuppcncy 

(L)U- Welt, I AllfUM IV78) 




alongside ice hockey for speed and fury. 
The Persians, the best horsemen in the 
ancient world, are known to hnvd played 
jiolo 2,700 years ago. 

; Other equestrian nations in the Near 
nnd Far East adopted the game. It gra¬ 
dually assumed tlte status of a philoso¬ 
phy or way of life. 

Rulers judged the ability of their ad: 
minislrators by their prowess at polo. 
Chinese emperors entrusted good polo 
players with high office. The sport flou¬ 
rished for nearly 2,000 years. 

' British cavalry. officers first saw polo 
in India in thdl jnld-|9tlj century. They 
were to ftj tl>e first, European polo pipy-, 
fers ana the first Brit lift polo club was' 
formed iiv-1859. - 


Polo was an Olympic sport from 190S 
to 1936, gaining worldwide popularity 
and earning Argentina the reputation of 
leading polo country. 

In the pampas small boys ride polo 
ponies like hussars. Their idol is Juan 
Carlos Hurriot, the world’s most highly- 
rated player with a handicap of ten. 

Argentina has 171 polo clubs, Germa¬ 
ny seven. Clubs in the Federal Republic 
do not have the player quality to offset 
lack of numbers either. 

It will be some time before they can 
even hope to rival the British let alone 
the Argentinians. Yet the Munich open 
championships had their fair share of* 
thrills and spills. 

The polo field is about 270 metres 
long* from goal to goal and 180 metres 
wide. The goal Is 7.20 metres wide. Two 
teams of four compete for possession of 
a bamboo ball 10 centimetres in diame-. 
ter. i 

Polo ponies race at speeds of up to 60‘ 
kilometres an hour (37 l/2inph). Players' 
are handicapped, with ratings from -2 to 1 
+ 10 . - 
Each game consists of four seven-and- 
' a-iialf minute chukkas. Teams change; 

' ends whenever a goal is scored. The< 

' players numbered 1 and 2 are the for-) 
wards, No. 2 usually being the captain.l 
No. 3 is the Itbero, or sweeper, hnd No.! 
4 the bick. ‘ i 

' Munich has 13 players and fields! 
three teams. Their star is a. South Ame-j 
rican pro by the name Of Correa whose 
bodyclteck9 are devastating. 

; ; is nimbler and safer m ball con-’ 
trol than tiis German team-mates. Ernst;- 
von Stain, Baron Gross von Trpckau and; 
Manfred BrSuri, too. : ; , j 

As hosts, the Munich cftb iwere poll-! 
leness itself. As competitors, iltpy fought; 
...tpQjh and nail but were unable to win; 
any of their trophies. Kim Kemper i 

.. (Mflnchrtte M«ikuf,31 July 1970)’ 















